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PREFACE 

The  author  has  sought  material  in  many 
quarries  ;  and  sometimes  he  has  found.  He, 
therefore,  claims  as  personal  little  save  archi- 
tecture and  building.  One  element  in  his 
plan  is,  perhaps,  not  particularly  common. 
Women  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  most 
congregations  ;  and  yet  it  is  rarely  that  a 
special  sermon  is  addressed  directly  to  them. 
The  sixth  sketch  in  this  volume,  that  of 
Pilate's  Wife,  is  meant  more  especially  for 
those  of  her  later  sisters  whose  sympathies, 
like  to  hers,  are  on  the  side  of  our  Lord. 

J.  G.  S. 

BecKENHAM,  March,  1909. 
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JUDAS 


"And  while  he  yet  spake,  lo,  Judas." 

Matthew  xxvi.  47. 


JUDAS 

Address  the  next  man  you  meet  as  Judas, 
and  he  will  probably  be  angry.  Address 
him  as  Peter  or  Thomas,  and,  unless  coin- 
cidence is  at  work,  the  probabilities  are  that 
he  will  simply  be  amused  at  your  mistake. 
Why  the  difference  ?  It  is  because  the 
career  of  Judas  has  indelibly  stained  his 
name  with  the  suggestion  of  treachery  ;  and 
all  the  world  hates  a  traitor.  In  a  large 
upper  room  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  in 
Venice,  there  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  past 
rulers  of  the  city.  One  of  the  lines  of  these 
portraits  is  broken  by  a  sudden  blank.  It 
confronts  you  black  and  sinister  ;  and  natu- 
rally you  ask  for  an  explanation.  "  There," 
answers  the  guide,  "was  once  a  portrait  of 
one  of  the  doges.  But  he  sold  the  city 
to   her    enemies  ;    and    so    they   blackened 
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his  picture  out."  The  action  of  the  civic 
authorities  expressed  dramatically  the  atti- 
tude of  most  of  us  towards  a  traitor.  So 
heinous  is  his  sin  that  we  find  ourselves 
wishing  he  could  be  blotted  out  from  the 
annals  of  humanity.  Therein  appears  the 
danger  of  a  perfectly  wholesome  sentiment. 
It  is  well  to  hate  treachery.  It  is  not 
Christian  to  hate  the  traitor.  Always  the 
way  of  God  is  to  love  the  sinner  as  certainly 
as  He  hates  the  sin.  If  one  cannot  plead 
for  love  towards  Judas,  fairness,  at  least,  is 
his  due.  Keeping  well  under  control  the 
emotions  the  traitor  evokes,  let  us  investi- 
gate the  career  and  the  character  of  that 
apostate  w^ho  betrayed  his  Lord. 

Who  was  Judas  ?  We  know  but  little 
about  him  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  arresting 
significance  of  that  little  that  we  seem  to 
know  everything.  Judas  was  a  Judaean,  a 
man  of  South  Palestine,  who  was  called  by 
Christ  to  be  His  disciple.  Our  Lord  chose 
the  remaining  eleven  of  His  intimates  from 
the  natives  of  that  Galilee  whose  mountains 
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and  inland  sea  He  loved  so  well.  It  looks 
then  as  though  there  must  have  been  an 
especial  reason  for  the  Master's  choice  of 
Judas.  Can  we  surmise  that  reason  ?  John 
tells  us  that  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning 
who  it  was  that  should  betray  Him.  Our 
Lord  therefore  realised  exactly  what  He  was 
doing  when  He  added  Judas  to  the  inner 
circle  of  His  associates.  Some  have  explained 
this  by  suggesting  that  by  the  will  of  God 
Judas  was  predestined  to  betray  Christ. 
This  idea  seems  to  the  writer  to  arise  from 
a  confusion  between  fore-knowledge  and 
fore -ordaining.  You  know  of  many  things 
that  will  happen  to-morrow,  but  you  cannot 
be  said  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Further,  the 
idea  that  our  Lord  allocated  to  Judas  the 
part  of  the  villain  in  the  crucifixion  drama 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Master's  constant 
attitude  of  rebuke.  Had  Judas  been  pre- 
destined to  treachery,  and  had  he  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  our  blessed  Lord  would  surely 
have  pitied  him  rather  than  have  blamed 
him.     And  our  feelings  towards  Judas  would 
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necessarily  be  very  different.  For  if  we  offer 
gratitude  and  praise  to  Him  who  by  a 
perfect  life  and  an  atoning  death  wrought 
our  salvation,  what  should  be  our  attitude 
to  one  who,  by  the  compulsory  damnation  of 
his  own  soul,  contributed  to  the  saving  of  his 
fellows  ?  Further,  with  all  reverence  be  it 
said,  that  God  Himself  would  have  no  right 
to  condemn  any  child  of  His  to  so  despicable 
a  career.  The  fate  of  the  traitor  was  the 
choice  of  Judas  and  not  the  will  of  God. 
Again,  had  Judas  been  born  simply  that  he 
might  be  the  accursed  instrument  of  betrayal, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  Christ  to 
have  beckoned  him  to  His  side  six  months 
before  the  time  at  which  it  was  appointed  for 
Him  to  die  ;  and  thus  He  might  have  saved 
Himself  the  strain  of  three  years'  association 
with  that  misguided  soul.  But  far  other 
than  this,  early  in  His  ministry  our  Lord 
called  Judas  into  the  circle  of  His  intimates. 
This  was  surely  inevitable  since  He  knew 
who  would  betray  Him,  Because  His  fore- 
knowledge  told    Him    what   would   be   the 
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ultimate  relatious  between  Himsell  and  Judas, 
He  could  do  no  less  than  offer  to  Judas  every 
facility  for  turning  to  a  nobler  life.  By  all 
for  which  He  stood,  He  was  bound  to  offer 
to  the  future  traitor  at  any  cost  to  Himselt 
every  incentive  to  the  best.  What  is  more, 
the  heart  has  its  own  logic  ;  and  perhaps  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  hoping  against  hope,  ven- 
tured to  refuse  to  realise  all  of  the  knowledge 
that  belonged  to  Him  as  God.  Just  as  for 
the  sake  of  His  identity  with  humanity  He 
limited  Himself  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
times  in  certain  non-spiritual  directions,  so 
in  the  case  of  Judas  He  may  have  ventured 
to  hide  from  Himself  what  He  foreknew.  As 
every  praying  mother  of  a  prodigal  must 
needs  confess,  it  is  a  not  uncommon  element 
in  the  love  of  the  good  for  the  bad  to  know 
and  yet  to  refuse  to  know  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  such  surmises  shed  at 
least  some  light  on  the  reasons  that  led  our 
Lord  to  choose  Judas  as  one  of  His  disciples. 
Next  to  the  question  as  to  why  Jesus 
chose  Judas  as  one  of  His  disciples  comes 
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its  obvious  sequel.  What  attracted  Judas  to 
Jesus  ?  And  what  led  him  to  consent  to  be- 
come one  of  the  apostolic  company  ?  Here 
again  deduction  rather  than  definite  infor- 
mation is  our  only  possible  guide  ;  and  what 
is  now  to  be  set  forth  appeals  to  your  sense 
of  what  may  have  been  rather  than  to  definite 
historical  authority.  Judas  was  of  Judaea  ; 
and  in  Judsea  Jewish  patriotism  was  at  its 
highest.  If  Judas  was  like  the  other  men  of 
his  province,  nationality  will  have  been  a 
passion  with  him  ;  and  in  common  with  all 
other  Jews  he  will  have  been  looking  forward 
to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  For  according 
to  the  traditional  belief  of  the  chosen  people, 
with  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah  would 
speedily  come  to  pass  the  world  triumph  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  You  will  understand  what 
visions  this  anticipation  evoked  when  you  are 
told  that  as  a  consequence  of  that  triumph 
the  faithful  expected  Pilate  to  pass  hence 
before  the  power  of  the  Messiah,  and  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  that  dread  Roman  Emperor,  who  was 
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more  an  awesome  legend  than  a  person,  would 
kneel  at  the  sacred  feet  of  the  Restorer  of 
Israel.  In  all  probability  the  personality  of 
Judas  was  saturated  with  the  Messianic  spirit 
of  his  people  ;  and,  meeting  the  Christ,  by  a 
visitation  of  spiritual  insight  he  recognised 
Him  as  the  long  expected  Messiah.  Keligion 
and  patriotism  would  thereupon  unite  to 
impel  him  to  join  himself  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus  ;  and  when  the  call  came  to  be- 
come a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  he  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity.  Little  did  he  know 
of  what  awaited  him.  He  cannot  possibly 
have  joined  the  sacred  company  simply  so 
that  at  the  last  he  might  sell  Jesus  Christ 
for  about  four  pounds.  Had  he  been  so 
minded,  he  could  have  taken  his  villainy  to 
a  more  profitable  market.  Further,  had 
betrayal  always  been  in  his  mind,  a  later 
union  w4th  Christ  would  have  served  his 
purpose.  Yet  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  from  the  very  beginning  there  was  a 
flaw  in  the  motive  of  his  discipleship.  When 
iron  castings  are  made  for  a  railway  bridge, 
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size  and  thickness  are  calculated  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  span  and  the  weight  of 
the  maximum  load  the  bridge  will  be  called 
to  bear.  The  manufacturer,  therefore,  must 
be  very  careful  in  the  processes  of  casting  ; 
for  if,  when  the  molten  metal  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  bubbles  of  air  lurk  within  it,  little 
cavities  will  be  formed  inside  the  iron,  and 
the  resultant  weakness  will  mean  that  when 
the  metal  is  subjected  to  strain  it  will  almost 
certainly  give  way.  This  would  seem  to  be 
a  picture  of  what  happened  in  the  career  of 
Judas.  At  the  heart  of  him  there  appears 
to  have  lurked  a  purely  secular  ambition — a 
bubble  of  the  air  of  the  world.  Therefore 
the  season  of  strain  was  the  time  of  his 
spiritual  breaking.  Singleness  of  heart  is 
ever  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  higher 
spirituality.  And  Judas  has  a  double  motive 
in  joining  himself  to  Christ.  The  best  in 
him  -vnll  have  been  attracted  by  the  Messianic 
prospects  of  Jesus.  The  worst  in  him  dis- 
cerned an  opportunity  of  personal  advantage 
in  the  new  connection.     Like  practically  all 
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Judseane,  he  had  a  certain  genius  for  finance  ; 
and  since  the  average  Judsean  was  in  this 
respect  more  capable  than  the  average 
GaHlean,  he  could  safely  reckon  on  the 
treasurership  of  the  little  company  coming 
his  way.  It  would  not  have  been  like  him 
to  fail  to  realise  this.  Do  you  not  think  also 
that  we  are  justified  in  suggesting  that  his 
ambition  soared  even  further  ?  According 
to  his  ideas,  when  Jesus  became  King  of  all 
the  world  He  would  need  a  treasurer  for  the 
world  revenues.  Could  Judas  have  resisted 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  that  treasurer? 
With  his  temperament  he  is  practically 
certain  to  have  seen  himself  as  the  future 
guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  world. 
Hence,  it  seems  clear  that  he  joined  himself 
to  Jesus  Christ  not  so  much  for  what  he 
could  give  as  for  what  he  hoped  to  get.  And 
his  was  just  that  type  of  subtle  selfishness 
that  checks  and  sometimes  chokes  the  growth 
of  the  higher  life. 

All  this  is  significant,  but  of  itself  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  betrayal  of 
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Jesus.  Can  we,  therefore,  unravel  the  varied 
strands  of  the  rope  wherewith  poor  Judas 
hanged  himself  at  the  last  ?  This  is  not 
impossible  ;  and  from  this  point  onwards  it 
is  not  so  much  conjecture  as  interpretation 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  that  furnishes  the 
material  of  this  sketch.  The  rope  was 
twisted  of  divers  strands.  One  was  dis- 
appointment. Another  was  avarice.  A 
third  was  refusal  to  respond  to  the  per- 
suasive influences  of  Jesus.  Yet  a  fourth 
was  disillusion.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  everything  seemed  to  be 
much  as  Judas  had  expected.  Those  were 
brave  and  beautiful  days  in  Galilee  when  our 
Lord  walked  amid  an  adoring  populace  as 
the  Brother  of  all  men,  and  when  in  glad- 
someness  of  spirit  He  spoke  out  His  gracious 
evangel.  The  common  people  thrilled  to 
His  appeal,  and  He  became  the  hero  of  the 
crowd.  But  when  the  hopes  of  Judas  were 
at  their  highest  there  came  a  mighty  shock 
of  disappointment.  The  multitude  wished 
to   make  Jesus  king  and  our  Lord  refused 
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the  honour.  Judas  found  this  refusal 
unexplainable,  baffling,  disconcerting.  It 
compelled  him  to  think  there  was  a  flaw 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  since 
soon  afterwards  Jesus  announced  that  one 
of  His  disciples  was  a  devil,  it  would  seem 
that  Judas  coarsened  under  his  bitter 
revulsion  of  feeling. 

To  be  alienated  from  Jesus  because  His 
ideals  are  spiritual  while  ours  are  material 
is  to  give  every  spiritual  weakness  in  our  soul 
its  opportunity  of  development.  Straightway 
much  of  the  worst  in  Judas  began  to  have 
its  way  with  him.  As  is  often  the  case,  one 
of  the  master  temptations  of  Judas  lay  along 
the  lines  of  his  greatest  ability.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  had  a  genius  for  finance  ;  and  he 
was  tempted  to  think  overmuch  of  money,  to 
justify  any  method  of  acquiring  it,  and  to 
grudge  anything  and  everything  that  pre- 
vented money  passing  under  his  control. 
With  a  vicious  meanness  he  began  to  pilfer 
from  the  modest  exchequer  of  the  sacred 
company.      He  probably  regarded  what  he 
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stole  as  the  mere  waore  of  ability  ;  and  he 
cannot  have  taken  very  much  for  there  will 
not  have  been  much  to  take.  But  from 
Christ's  attitude  and  from  His  words  he 
learned  how  sternly  the  Master  disapproved 
of  his  malpractices  ;  and  the  sense  of  the 
Divine  disapproval  bred  within  him  a  rebel- 
lious sullenness.  Magnifying  his  office,  he 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  financiers  all 
the  world  over,  and  began  to  think  of  most 
things  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  the 
bag.  When  one  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  made 
Him  a  personal  offering  that  involved  an 
expenditure  of  money,  Judas,  failing  to 
realise  that  no  honour  is  too  great  for  Christ, 
thought  only  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if  the  money  expended  on  his  Lord  had 
come  under  his  control ;  and  when  his  que- 
rulous spirit  broke  forth  into  criticism,  he 
had  the  ill-grace  to  garnish  his  acquisitiveness 
with  hypocrisy.  Money  is  almost  always 
an  unfailing  test  of  character.  To  know  a 
man's  attitude  towards  money  is  usually  to 
know  how  to  classify  him  spiritually.    Carlyle 
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once  said  that  an  Englishmen's  hell  is  want 
of  money.     There  is  truth  in  his  sardonic  re- 
mark, and  that  truth  is  worth  thinking  about. 
We    must,    however,    think    carefully ;    for 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  people  so  easily 
become  confused  as  that  of  money.     Can  you 
think   straight    on    this    topic  ?      What    is 
money  to  you  ?     It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  think  overmuch  of  it  and  by  its 
possession  to  be  misled  into  sin.     It  is  not 
what  you  have  but  what  you  think  of  it  that 
is    significant.       Two   things,     at   least,    the 
Christian   must  ask  concerning   any  money 
that  is  his.     How  was  it  made  ?     And  how 
is  it  being  spent  ?     Many  sins  are  possible  in 
the  making  of  money.     Even  more  sins  are 
possible  in  the  spending  of  it.     This  is  why 
the  answer  to  the  two   questions  is  an  un- 
failing revelation  of  spiritual  quality. 

Even     with     all    his    faults    had    Judas  t 
responded  to  the  influences  of  Christ,  out  of 
him  our  Lord  could  have  made  a  saint.     But 
instead  of  striving  against  his   temptations 
Judas  made  a  law  of  his  temperament  ;  and, 
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resentingr  the  rebukes  of  Jesus,  he  resisted 
His   ethical   appeals.      We   are   always   the 
worse  for  all  good  influences  to  which  we  do 
not  respond  ;  and  each  month  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Jesus  found  Judas  deteriorating. 
'  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  life  that  when 
men  who  have   every  spiritual  chance,  men 
whose    better    natures   are   on   the   side   of 
religion,   will  not  be  true  to  that  religion, 
then  since  they  will  not  live  as  they  really 
believe  they  come  at  last  to  believe  as  they 
live.      This,  by  the  way,  explains  why  when 
a  young  fellow  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
Christian  home  fails  in  the  world  to  be  true 
to  the  purity  and  righteousness  he  has  learnt ; 
you  soon  find  him  persuading  himself  and 
trying    to    persuade    others   that    Christian 
imperatives  are  not  obligatory.      It  explains 
also  how  in  the  ultimate  it  w^as  possible  for 
poor  Judas  to  betray  his  Lord.      The  ethical 
suggestions     of     Jesus     meant     practically 
nothing  to  him  ;    and  when,  at  last,  Judas 
realised  other  implications  of  His  teaching,  his 
own  treachery  became  practically  inevitable. 
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Though  much  that  Jesus  said  concerning  the 
Messianic  kingdom  often  puzzled  him,  Judas, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  did 
not  for  some  time  realise  how  totally  different 
were  the  Master's  ideals  from  those  of  His 
followers.     Towards  the  close  of  His  ministry 
our  Lord,  however,   spoke  with  a  plainness 
no  one  could  fail  to  understand.    It  appeared 
from  His  words  that  Messiah's  kingdom  was 
to  come  into  being,  not  as  the  result  of  a 
mere   change    in    organisation,   but    as    the 
consequence  of  a  universal  change  of  heart. 
So  far  from  the  Jew  ruling  supreme  over  the 
rest  of  the  world,  God  who  was  the  Father 
of  all   men    was   to   unite    His   children   in 
brotherhood  ;  and  the  coming  of  the   king- 
dom was  to  be  a  triumph  of  persuasion  and 
not  of  force.     Furthermore,  the  nations  were 
to   be  judged,  not  by   Jewish  law,  but  by 
Christian    motives.       This   was    sufficiently 
amazing,    but    one    phase    of    the    Master's 
teaching  was  more  startling  still.     He  hinted 
always,  and  towards  the  end  He  said  plainly, 
that  in    some    mystic   way   the    forces   that 
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were  to  make  the  kingdom  possible  were 
dependent  upon  His  dying  a  felon's  death 
upon  the  cross.  Words  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  subversion  of  the  ideas  of  Judas 
as  all  of  this  came  home  to  him.  He 
must  have  felt  that  Jesus  could  not  be 
the  true  Messiah.  He  must  have 
realised  that  from  his  standpoint  he 
had  been  bitterly  befooled  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  knowledge  must  have 
exasperated  him.  Further,  since  the  Master 
was  going  to  work  in  a  way  that  would  cer- 
tainly bring  upon  Him  the  vengeance  of  the 
Hierarchy,  it  was  more  than  possible  that 
His  disciples  would  be  involved  in  His  fate. 
What  was  the  way  of  escape  from  this 
dilemma  ?  There  was  only  one  way.  Judas 
must  make  friends  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus. 
Why  should  he  not  also  turn  their  friendship 
to  profit  ?  He  found  his  way  to  the  high 
priests  and  offered  at  a  price  to  betray  his 
Master  to  them.  His  suggestion  was 
welcomed  ;  and  he  left  their  presence  the 
certain    recipient    of  thirty   pieces    of  silver 
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once  Jesus  was  in  the  power  of  the  Temple 
guard. 

Do  you  reaHse  how  terrible,  how  horrible 
all  of  this  is  ?  Well  may  Dante  have  placed 
Judas  in  the  lowest  circles  of  the  damned, 
sole  partner  with  Satan  of  the  uttermost 
dark.  But  terrible  as  is  the  mere  suggestion 
of  the  betrayal,  its  details  are  more  repellent 
still.  It  was  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
his  bargain  that  Judas  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  our  Lord  and  His  disciples.  So 
even  when  they  went  to  the  upper  room  to 
keep  their  last  passover  together  Judas  went 
with  them.  His  presence  made  impossible 
the  harmony  our  Lord  desired  for  their  last 
meeting  ;  and  He  was  so  troubled  that  He 
could  not  keep  the  guilty  secret  between 
Judas  and  Himself  So  it  came  to  pass, 
while  they  sat  at  meat,  the  face  of  Jesus 
grew  shadowed  with  concern.  With  amaze- 
ment the  little  circle  of  the  disciples  heard 
Him  say,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me."  The  words 
moved  the   true   comrades  of  the  Christ  to 
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deep  disquietude.  Once  again  our  Lord  was 
hinting  that  one  of  them  was  a  traitor.  Be- 
cHning  in  the  dim  glow  of  the  flickering  lamps, 
they  searched  each  others'  faces  in  the  endea- 
vour to  scrutinise  each  others'  souls.  While 
they  were  troubled  thus,  the  Master  deter- 
mined on  one  final  appeal  to  Judas.  In  the 
East  it  is  a  mark  of  special  consideration  to 
dip  a  piece  of  bread  or  meat  in  the  sauce  or 
gravy  that  forms  part  of  a  meal  and  to  pass 
it  to  the  guest  whom  one  has  it  in  one's  heart 
to  honour  especially.  With  a  heart  full  of 
pity  for  the  traitor,  Jesus  dipped  in  the  dish 
and  gave  the  sop  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Such  an 
act  was  bound  either  to  shame  him  out  of  his 
evil  purpose  or  to  harden  perversity  into  de- 
termined wickedness.  It  was  the  latter  that 
happened.  The  favour  of  his  Lord  did  but 
confirm  the  evil  in  the  heart  of  Judas  ;  and, 
recoofnisino;  the  true  inwardness  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  rose  from  the  couch  and 
passed  from  the  room.  Sullen  of  soul  and 
hardened  of  spirit  he  passed  down  the  steps 
and  crossed  the  shadowed  courtyard  into  the 
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narrow  and  winding  city  street.  Then  in  the 
darkness  he  was  alone.  "  He  then,  having 
received  the  sop,  went  immediately  out  ;  and 
it  was  night. "     What  else  should  it  be  ? 

A  few  hours  later,  Judas  led  towards  a 
garden  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  rest- 
ing places  of  his  Lord  a  great  multitude 
with  swords  and  clubs,  with  lanterns,  torches 
and  weapons.  They  were  the  myrmidons  of 
the  high  priests  ;  and  their  instructions  were 
to  capture  our  Lord  and  to  bring  Him  bound 
to  Annas.  Out  of  the  city  gate,  across  the 
brook,  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  they  passed, 
the  traitor  leading  the  way.  Ere  long  beneath 
the  murky  glare  of  the  torches  he  saw  the 
face  of  the  Christ,  white  with  spiritual  strain. 
With  an  amazing  refinement  of  villainy  he 
kissed  our  Lord  that  the  band  might  know 
whom  to  capture.  The  Master  must  have 
shuddered  at  his  touch,  but  even  at  that  He 
spoke  kindly  to  him  ;  and  before  long  with 
Jesus  as  prisoner  the  melancholy  procession 
started  anew  towards  the  city.  Judas  prob- 
ably lost  no  time  in  claimiog  the  wages  of 
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sin  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  he  did  not  earn 
his  reward  ? 

At  first  there  will  have  been  for  Judas  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  the 
money.  But  even  as  he  handled  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  there  fell  on  him  a  sudden 
baptism  of  insight.  He  saw  the  Christ  as 
He  really  was.  He  saw  himself  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be.  So  confusion  took  possession 
of  his  sordid  soul.  Well  may  Chrysostom 
say,  "  The  cleverness  of  the  devil  consists  in 
preventing  man  from  suspecting  the  gravity 
of  the  sin  before  it  is  definitely  committed, 
lest  repentance  should  turn  him  away  from 
it  ;  but  once  the  fault  is  committed,  he 
allows  the  guilty  one  to  feel  its  full  gravity, 
in  order  to  drive  him  to  despair."  All  of 
this  poor  Judas  realised  within  his  own 
personality  ;  and  it  was  with  a  frenzied  idea 
of  making  some  reparation  that  he  went  his 
way  anew  to  the  high  priests.  Sinister  and 
startling  must  have  been  both  his  appearance 
and  his  words  when  he  said,  "  I  have  sinned 
in   betraying  innocent   blood."     The   priests 
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looked  at  him  with  amazement.  Who  was 
this  informer  that  he  should  disturb  them 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  approaching 
triumph  ?  With  haughty  indifference  they 
answered,  "What  is  that  to  us?  See  thou 
to  it."  Their  callousness  exasperated  his 
overwrought  nerves  ;  and  in  a  mad  rage  he 
flung  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  into  the  holy 
place  and  departed  hence. 

But  where  shall  a  man  go  who  has  denied 
his  Lord  ?  And  what  shall  he  do  ?  For 
Judas  there  seemed  no  help  anywhere.  There 
appeared  only  one  thing  to  be  done  and  he 
did  it.  Through  the  city  streets  he  hurried, 
outside  the  gate  he  passed  and  soon  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  repentance  he  had  hanged 
himself  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details 
of  his  passing.  It  will  suffice  that  the  first  of 
the  judges  of  Jesus  passed  thus  to  his 
account.  0,  the  sad  eloquence  of  his  pitia- 
ble clay  !  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among 
us  cast  the  first  stone.  Judas  had  lived  in 
daily  association  with  Christ.  He  had  had 
every  opportunity  of  spiritual  privilege,  and 
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yet,  at  the  last,  we  find  him  outcast  and 
accursed.  Let  us,  therefore,  beware  ;  and  let 
us  see  to  it  that  our  own  religious  life  is 
vital  indeed.  No  constant  association  with 
the  means  of  grace,  no  fellowship  with  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  can  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  definite  and  personal  piety.  In  the  ulti- 
mate nothing  but  Christianity  can  save  a 
Christian. 
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"  And  they  led  him  away  to  Annas  first." 

John  xviii.  13. 


II 

ANNAS 

Jerusalem  slept,  all  unknowing  that  the 
assize  of  the  ages  was  moving  to  its  begin- 
ning. Yet  so  it  was ;  for,  captive  and  help- 
less, the  Christ  was  drawing  near — to  judge 
— priest  and  ojQ&cial  and  plebeian  and  each 
dweller  within  the  city  walls.  The  outward 
seeming  of  things  was  otherwise.  As  the 
world  sees,  Jesus  was  the  prisoner,  and 
the  law  and  right  were  represented  by 
temple  guards  and  Roman  soldier,  whose 
trampling  feet  and  loud  rude  talk  drowned 
alike  the  stir  of  the  night  wind  and  the 
murmur  of  the  brook.  But  whoever  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  prisoner,  the  true  judge 
is  he  with  whom  is  most  of  spirituality  and 
character  and  right  and  truth.  The  aged 
Polycarp  limps  slowly  into  the  Stadium,  and 
the   Proconsul   entreats    him,     "  Swear   and 
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denounce  the  Christ,  and  I  will  set  thee  at 
liberty.''  Eyes  long  since  focussed  to  hea- 
venly horizons  glow  with  hidden  fires  as  the 
answer  comes  in  tones  tremulous  and  yet 
strong,  "  Eighty-and-six  years  have  I  served 
Him  and  He  has  done  me  no  injustice.  How 
then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  who  has 
saved  me  ?  "  The  face  of  the  judge  grows 
stern  with  decision  ;  the  herald  blows  his 
trumpet  and  notifies  the  assembly  that  Poly- 
carp  has  proclaimed  himself  a  Christian  ;  and 
the  Proconsul  formally  sentences  the  saint  to 
death  by  fire.  But  who  was  the  true  judge, 
Polycarp  or  Proconsul  ?  Again,  Judge  Jef- 
freys bullies  and  condemns  the  strong -souled 
and  gentle  Alice  Lisle.  His  is  the  ermine, 
but  is  not  she  the  judge?  Always  the 
martyrs  stand  in  reality  before  a  higher  court, 
which  not  only  reverses  the  verdict  but  ap- 
plies it  to  their  judges.  So  was  it  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Throughout  His  trial 
there  was  no  other  judge  than  He.  Those 
who  tried  Him  were  assessed  by  contrast 
with  their  prisoner  ;  we  know  them  for  what 
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they  are,  because  we  see  them  against  the 
background  of  His  sacred  personaUty.  Ever 
scaffold  and  dock  are  the  true  high-places  of 
judgment  when  Christ  or  His  own  are  the 
accused. 

This  truth  becomes  more  apparent  as  we 
turn  reverent  and  sympathetic  eyes  on  our 
Lord  during  His  tragic  and  yet  triumphant 
passing  from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary  ;  for, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  through  Him 
we  judge  all  others  whom  we  meet.  The 
Master's  appearance  before  Annas  is  an  illu- 
minating example  of  this  fact.  The  guard 
hurried  our  Lord  beneath  the  city  gate  and 
marched  Him  through  darkened  streets  until 
the  murky  glare  of  their  torches  showed  the 
porch  of  the  house  of  Annas.  A  loud  knock- 
ing on  the  outer  gate,  a  hailing  of  the  watch, 
scrutiny  and  conference  through  the  wicket, 
an  opening  of  the  door,  and  then  Christ,  with 
His  immediate  guard  and  perhaps  with  the 
informer,  passed  into  the  courtyard.  Certain 
favoured  members  of  the  crowd  followed 
behind  j  and  ere  long  the  whole  house  was 
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astir.  Sleeping  servants  rose  up  from  bal- 
cony and  floor,  here  and  there  a  sudden  light 
filtered  through  a  lattice  ;  and  while  an 
officer  was  reporting  himself  and  his  prisoner 
to  the  awakened  Annas,  a  quick  kindling  set 
a  fire  gleaming  through  brazier  bars  in  the 
midst  of  the  courtyard.  Bound  and  alone, 
the  Master  stood  apart  ;  but  at  least  one  of 
His  disciples  joined  the  company  illumined 
by  the  red  glare  of  the  fire.  One  would  have 
liked  him  to  have  tempered  the  isolation  of 
his  Lord  by  lingering  near  ;  but  alone  the 
Master  waited.  His  loneliness  was  however 
to  Him  no  new  experience.  What  was  the 
Incarnation  if,  among  other  things,  it  was  not 
an  experiment  in  loneliness  ?  Alone  and  yet 
not  alone  did  the  Lord  Christ  wait ;  and 
when  the  officer  gave  the  word,  it  was  in 
loneliness  and  friendlessness  that  the  Lover 
of  all  men  was  escorted  to  the  presence  of 
Annas. 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  illumined 
the  high  priest's  apartment  Jesus  and  Annas 
were  face  to  face.     Jesus  we  know,  and  it  is 
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our  joy  to  know  Him.     But  who  is  Annas  ? 
Annas  is  the  erstwhile  high  priest  of  Judaism. 
He  is  threescore-and-ten  years  of  age.     He 
is  experienced   and  wise  with    the   deluding 
wisdom    of  this   world.     Herod   the   Great, 
seeking    for    willing    instruments    of    royal 
power,    had   detected    his    ability,    and   had 
enticed   him   from  Alexandria  in    Egy^t  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  career  in  the  land  of 
his    fathers.     That    prospect    had    realized 
itself  when,    in    a.d.   6    or    7,   he  had  been 
appointed  high  priest  by  Quirinius,  legate  of 
the    Roman   Emperor.      Some    eight   years 
later,  probably  because  of  Roman  jealousy  of 
his  power,  he  was  deposed.     But  so  closely 
had  he  interwoven  his  subtle  self  with  the 
life  of  the  nation  that  he  personally  retained 
the  power  of  the  high  priest,  and  even  kept 
the    office   largely   within    his   own    family. 
Five  of  his  sons  in  succession  wore  the  sacred 
ephod  of  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet ;    and 
at  this  very  time,  whenever  the  golden  bells 
sounded  within  the  veil,  their  mystic  clash 
meant   to    him    that    Caiaphas,   his   son-in- 
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law,  was  exercising  his  sacerdotal  privileges. 
Hence  he  reigned  without  any  real  rival  as 
the  practical  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  nation. 
Others  might  have  the  name  of  the  high 
priest,  but  even  they  were  related  to  him  ; 
he,  in  the  comparative  background,  had  the 
power.  He  was  old  in  a  land  where  age 
was  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  wisdom.  He 
had  long  been  associated  with  ecclesiastical 
prerogative  and  privilege  and  policy.  He 
was  able  and  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  and 
he  shaped  all  the  non-spiritual  movements  of 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  orthodox  Judaism. 
And  this  man  was  nominally  the  judge  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Look  at  them  facing  each 
other  in  the  dimly-lit  room.  The  priest 
commanding  and  authoritative,  his  face 
hardened  and  lined  by  long  years  of  power 
and  wiliness  and  diplomacy.  The  Prisoner 
with  the  dignity  that  no  bonds  can  impair, 
simple  and  strong  and  sincere,  a  great 
consecration  in  His  face,  the  joy  of  mingled 
love  and  sacrifice  shining  in  His  searching 
eyes.     The  priest  is  old  and  failing  ;  and  the 
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Christ  is  young  and  in  the  meridian  of  a 
perfect  manhood.  These  facts  make  the 
contrast  all  the  more  emphatic.  It  is  sad 
when  youth  dims  the  glory  of  its  earHer 
years  with  the  baseness  that  is  none  the  less 
destructive  because  it  is  so  largely  unrealized. 
It  is  sad  when  men  who  are  living  through 
the  dangerous  years — those  of  middle  age — 
part  with  ideals,  lose  their  sense  of  moral 
values,  compromise  w4th  the  world,  and 
henceforth  live  for  the  comforts  rather  than 
for  the  convictions  of  life.  Yet  always  with 
the  young  and  the  middle-aged  you  have  a 
sense  of  the  blessed  fact  that  spiritual  and 
moral  retrieval  is  abundantly  possible.  In 
the  mercy  of  God  it  is  not  impossible  even 
for  the  aged  who  are  bound  in  indifference 
and  steeped  in  sin  to  know  the  release  and 
the  glory  of  a  second  birth ;  but  as  the  years 
pass  this  becomes  less  likely  and  nearer  to 
the  impossible.  More  than  we  realize, 
conversion  is  connected  with  the  ages  of 
puberty.  Every  later  refusal  of  the  highest, 
every  choice  of  the  unholy,  is  one  more  link 
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in  that  deadly  chain  of  evil  habit  that  keeps 
men  from  spiritual  development  and  moral 
freedom.  And  this  is  why  one  of  the  saddest 
of  all  sights  is  that  of  an  old  man  who  is 
wicked.  Annas  had  lived  a  life  of  progressive 
degeneration  ;  and  his  evil  Sadducean  mind 
with  cold  hate  and  unemotional  contempt 
was  scheming  death  to  Christ  while  the 
schemer  was  on  the  very  verge  of  his  own 
grave.  He  wished  somehow  to  slay  this 
fanatic  Carpenter  and  to  have  done  with 
Him  for  ever.  And  the  Carpenter,  what  of 
Him  ?  The  God-Man,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Christ,  wished  to  save  all  the  people  from 
their  sins,  and  in  His  great  heart  there  was 
mercy  even  for  Annas.  Could  any  contrast 
of  personalities  be  more  suggestive  ? 

Such  details  of  the  interview  between 
Jesus  and  Annas  as  have  been  preserved  for 
UB  are  soon  told.  The  name  Annas  is  trans- 
latable as  "merciful."  You  shall  judge  of 
the  irony  of  its  significance  as  the  narrative 
proceeds.  There  seem  to  have  been  present 
Annas  and  a  secretary,  some  officers  of  the 
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Temple  guards,  a  few  soldiers,  the  Divine 
Prisoner,  and  possibly  the  traitor  Judas,  who 
will  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  w^ishing 
to  draw  the  high  priest's  attention  to  his 
close  association  with  the  arrest.  The  exami- 
nation began  with  questions  from  Annas  as 
to  the  disciples  and  doctrines  of  Jesus. 
Though  seemingly  innocent,  such  queries 
would  have  a  sinister  purpose.  Roman 
official  sentiment  was  almost  as  suspicious 
as  Russian  sentiment  is  to-day  of  any  society 
whose  purpose  was  not  in  obvious  harmony 
with  official  ideas  ;  and  Annas  washed  Jesus 
to  say  something  concerning  His  disciples 
that  suggested  conspiracy,  and  so  might  be 
construed  as  treason  to  the  Emperor  or  to 
Pilate,  his  representative.  Also  he  was  not 
without  hope  that  the  Master's  account  of 
His  own  doctrines  might  furnish  evidence 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Jewish  religion 
and  hostility  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  had 
probably  heard  something  of  a  kingdom  of 
which  Christ  had  spoken.  But  the  Master 
pierced  his  subterfuge,  and  gave  him  in  His 
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reply  anything  but  what  he  wished.  "  Why 
askest  thou  Me  ?  Ask  them  which  heard 
Me."  The  words  were  an  appeal  from  the 
citizen  to  the  jurist.  Jewish  law  demanded 
that  in  a  trial  for  life  every  step  of  the 
prosecution  should  be  justified  by  witnesses. 
So  the  reply  of  Jesus  showed  Annas  that  He 
rightly  regarded  his  question  as  an  attempt 
to  introduce  one  more  illegality  into  a  trial 
that  was  itself  informal  and  illegal.  The 
point  was  a  clever  one,  and  the  priest  had 
not  expected  forensic  acuteness  in  such  a 
prisoner.  How  should  he  anticipate  any- 
thing of  the  sort?  Even  to-day,  when 
intellectuality  is  at  a  premium,  and  when  in 
so  many  quarters  cleverness  is  counted  a 
greater  thing  than  goodness,  there  are  few 
who  give  Christ  credit  for  the  personal 
ability  that  was  His  ;  and  so  it  is  little 
wonder  that  Annas  under-estimated  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  our  Lord.  Also  it 
is  even  less  wonder  that,  as  usually  happens 
to  clever  people  suddenly  compelled  to  un- 
derstand  that   those   they    despise   are   not 
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entirely  without  intellectual  resources,  Annas 
was  for  the  moment  disconcerted.  An  officer, 
quick  to  interpret  his  baffled  irritation, 
roughly  struck  the  Divine  Prisoner  with  his 
heavy  hand.  His  brutality  carried  revela- 
tion, for  it  simply  dramatised  the  ultimate 
attitude  of  the  court  ;  and  so  his  wicked- 
ness passed  unrebuked.  Annas  would  scarcely 
have  stooped  to  so  wanton  an  act  himself, 
but  he  could  stand  by  and  watch  without 
protest  the  thing  he  should  have  reprobated. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  guilty  silence? 
It  is  ours  whenever  we  suffer  to  pass  unre- 
buked the  wrong  we  might  help  to  right  by 
denouncing  it.  It  grows  plainer  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  Annas. 
Beware  of  anything  like  the  same  kind  of 
human  nature  in  yourself.  If  the  Master 
was  insulted,  Annas  was  silenced.  Tradi- 
tion even  has  it  that  he  had  lost  his  official 
position  in  part  as  a  punishment  for  con- 
demning Jewish  prisoners  to  death  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Roman  law.  Such 
a    memory   would    make    for    caution,    and 
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would  bring  this    sorry   mockery    of  a  trial 
to  a  speedy  end. 

We,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  a 
judge  as  protector  of  the  innocent  as  well  as 
punisher  of  the  guilty,  and  we  who  recall 
how  in  the  middle  ages  Mother  Church 
often  gave  merciful  sanctuary  even  to  the 
criminal,  naturally  ask  what  were  the  mental 
processes  that  caused  an  aged  priest  thus  to 
act  ?  We  understand  something  more  con- 
cerning Annas  when  we  know  that  the 
Master  was  in  no  sense  to  him  what  He  is 
to  us.  To  his  own  thinking  Annas  was 
judging,  not  the  Saviour  of  the  world  and  the 
Teacher  of  mankind,  but  a  provincial  car- 
penter who  had  taken  advantage  of  current 
Messianic  expectations  to  become  an  irregular 
rabbi.  Such  teaching  of  Jesus  as  had  reached 
his  ears  will  have  been  ascribed  sometimes  to 
want  of  mental  balance,  and  now  to  the 
Master's  lack  of  training  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  and  then  to  an  insurgent  mind 
impatient  of  precedent  and  disrespectful  to 
authoritv.     And  since  this  man  found  favour 
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with  the  populace  he  was  a  danger  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  day  and  must  be  done  away 
with.  Other  considerations  enforced  this 
conclusion.  Annas  was  judging  one  who  not 
only  stood  for  danger  to  his  ancestral  religion, 
but  who  represented  to  him  personally  abso- 
lute financial  loss.  As  the  head  of  his  own 
house  Annas  had  charge  of  the  family 
revenues ;  and  he  who  kept  so  tight  a  hand 
on  sacerdotal  and  political  power  is  certain 
to  have  looked  well  to  his  own  fiscal  advan- 
tage. He  was  senior,  and  the  investments  of 
his  relatives  were  therefore  largely  under  his 
control;  and  from  non-bibUcal  sources  we 
learn  that  part  of  the  family  fortune  was 
invested  in  trades  connected  with  official 
Judaism  and  the  Temple.  The  stalls  for  the 
sale  of  bird  and  beast  and  material  for 
sacrifice  were  known  as  the  booths  of  the 
sons  of  Annas ;  and  some  scholars  have  said 
that  the  Annas  family  practically  monopolised 
the  commercial  side  of  the  Temple  activities. 
One  expects  a  high  tone  when  a  priest  goes 
into   business ;  but  Annas  was  a  Sadducee, 
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and  he  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life ;  and 
since  once  dead  he  expected  to  be  dead  for 
ever,  he  therefore  made  the  most  of  the  only 
world  he  ever  expected  to  live  in.  What  a 
surprise  immortality  must  be  to  such  people 
— a  surprise  and  a  tragedy  !  The  family  of 
Annas  recked  so  little  of  life  that  was  yet  to 
come  that  their  standard  of  commercial 
morality  was  extremely  low  and  their  traders 
were  in  bad  popular  repute.  It  was  not 
Jesus  only  who  spoke  of  their  business  place 
as  a  den  of  thieves.  Honestly  and  dishonestly 
the  house  of  Annas  made  huge  profits ;  and 
this  iconoclast  Jesus  had  actually  caused 
more  than  one  fall  in  their  dividends.  Once 
some  time  before  and  once  recently  He  had 
gone  to  their  places  of  business  in  the  Temple 
precincts,  and  had  denounced  them,  and 
overturned  their  stalls,  and  castigated  their 
servants,  and  generally  upset  their  trade  in 
the  interests  of  the  higher  moralities.  It 
ever  goes  ill  with  the  teacher  who  reminds 
the  hypocrite  and  the  technically  religious  of 
the  moral  obligations  they  are  evading  ;  and 
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the  attempt  of  Christ  to  do  this  had  meant 
decrease  of  profit,  and  was  therefore  intoler- 
able. Were  it  not  for  this  it  is  just  possible 
that,  even  as  Pilate  was  moved  to  a  passing 
pity,  so  Annas  might  within  his  hard  heart 
have  had  a  little  mercy  for  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  Master  had  caused  him  financial  loss,  and 
anything  but  the  utmost  extreme  of  severity 
was  unthinkable.  Here  we  meet  anew  a 
point  in  the  previous  chapter.  Who  can 
always  be  trusted  to  do  right  where  money 
is  concerned  ?  And  with  how  many  people  is 
gold-dust  a  certain  cause  of  moral  myopia  ? 
Even  to-day  many  of  the  greatest  moral 
questions  are  waiting  for  settlement  because 
they  are  relegated  to  the  financial  rather  than 
to  the  spiritual  realm.  And  much  iniquity 
that  pays  six  per  cent,  is  condoned  when  the 
same  wickedness  returning  only  one  per  cent. 
or  yielding  no  dividend  at  all  would  rouse 
investors  into  a  frenzy  of  moral  indignation. 
If  Annas  ever  came  to  himself  during  the 
interview  and  was  disposed  to  halt  by  a  sense 
of  the  great  moralities  at  stake,  and  if  he  got 
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over  his  own  direct  financial  interest  in  the 
approaching  death  of  Jesus,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  sense  of  right  died  within  him 
as  he  thought  of  his  five  sons  and  his  son-in- 
law  and  the  other  family  partners  in  his 
business  ventures.  After  all,  he  had  a  duty 
to  them.  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  my 
surmise,  and  he  may  never  have  thought 
anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  people  to-day  who  argue  in  the  same  way. 
In  how  many  businesses  are  the  interests  of 
the  other  partner  made  an  excuse  for  assent- 
ing to  the  thing  that  will  not  stand  a 
strict  moral  examination  ?  Further,  in  the 
administration  of  limited  companies,  how 
often  are  the  financial  interests  of  the 
shareholders  regarded  by  the  officials  as 
justifying  any  subordination  of  the  interests 
of  morality  to  the  prospects  of  a  satis- 
factory dividend  ?  But  enough  of  this.  You 
can  make  your  own  application  of  the  ideas. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  the  sense  of  vested 
interests  at  stake  added  edge  to  the  con- 
tempt of  Annas  for  his  Divine  Prisoner  ;  and 
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soon  he  had  spoken  the  word  which  meant 
that  Jesus  was  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim  into  those  of 
Pilate.  His  own  examination  of  our  Lord 
had  been  admittedly  irregular.  He  would 
leave  it  to  others  to  legalise  the  immoralities 
he  had  in  mind.  The  officer  of  the  guard 
spoke  a  hurried  sentence  of  command,  the 
drowsy  soldiers  were  awakened  to  alertness, 
and  the  Master  of  the  world  was  conducted 
from  the  room. 

Bound  and  a  prisoner,  they  took  Him 
where  they  would  ;  and,  even  as  He  passed, 
more  than  one  of  those  who  knew  Him 
must  have  noted  that  His  hands  were  tied. 
Other  things  happened  to  those  hands  in 
the  after  days,  things  terrible  to  think  of 
and  hard  to  tell.  But  this  must  be  said 
concerning  the  Divine  Prisoner  and  His 
bound  hands  this  day.  No  longer  is  He 
Prisoner,  but  Victor,  and  His  hands  are 
untied ;  and  being  untied  they  are  ever 
stretched  out  for  the  saving  and  the  helping 
of  the  world.     If,  as  you  read,  any  of  the 
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sins  of  Annas  leap  to  consciousness  within 
you,  let  me  beg  you  to  hear  this  message. 
His  hands,  the  hands  of  Christ,  are  un- 
bound and  to-day  He  is  free  to  help.  Let 
no  man  despise  culture  or  unspiritual  power 
for  better  things  or  secular  repentance. 
They  are  better  than  the  dreary  self-com- 
placency that  afflicts  so  many  in  our  genera- 
tion, but  in  them  there  is  no  salvation. 
Salvation  is  only  in  the  elevating  touch  of 
the  unbound  hands  of  Christ.  That  great 
poet  and  writer,  Heinrich  Heine,  has  told 
concerning  himself  of  the  many  years  he 
spent  sick  in  body  and  dispirited  by  physical 
pain  and  mental  anguish.  He  lived  much 
in  Paris,  and  in  the  morbidity  of  his  soul,  he 
went  often  to  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  where  he  gazed  upon  the  Venus  of 
Milo.  The  Venus  of  Milo,  as  most  of  us 
know,  is  passing  beautiful,  but  her  arms 
have  been  broken  and  lost ;  and  so  about  her 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  pathetic  incomplete- 
ness. Yearning  for  consolation  and  for  help, 
Heine  stated  that   he   looked  upon  her  re- 
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peatedly  until  he  wept  so  passionately  that  it 
seemed  as  though  even  a  stone  must  have  com- 
passion upon  him.  He  fancied  the  goddess 
looked  with  pity  upon  him,  but  she  was 
helpless  to  console  ;  and  more  than  once  he 
imagined  that  to  him  she  all  but  said,  "  See 
you  not  that  I  have  no  arms,  and  that  there- 
fore I  can  give  you  no  help  ?  "  Oh,  pathetic, 
almost  heart-breaking  suggestion  of  the 
impotence  of  the  world  to  redeem  men  from 
sins  like  to  the  sins  of  Annas,  to  save  them 
from  self-interest,  from  hypocrisy,  from  greed 
and  from  unscrupulousness !  But  there  is 
One  who  is  able  and  willing  to  save,  even 
He  who  suffered  by  reason  of  these  very  sins. 
In  the  old  days,  in  the  house  of  the  high 
priest,  the  hands  of  the  Christ  were  tied,  but 
now  He  is  unbound.  Behold  the  Lord's  arm 
is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save.  He 
stoops  to  conquer.  He  waits  to  deliver. 
Do  not  spurn  the  touch  of  His  unbound 
hands. 
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**  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter." 

Luke  xxii.  6i. 


Ill 

PETER 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  man  is  the 
most  lovable  of  the  disciples.  He  is  intensely 
human,  and  to  points  he  shares  with  us  all 
he  adds  that  rare  quality  of  humanity  we 
know  as  charm.  Christ  loved  him,  even 
though  no  other  could  have  tried  Him  so 
much.  For  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
earlier  career,  Peter  was  the  enfant  terrible 
of  the  apostolic  family.  At  the  first,  you 
will  remember,  he  was  taken  to  Christ  by  his 
brother  Andrew  ;  and  later  Christ  called  him 
to  discipleship  while  he  was  at  his  ordinary 
work.  Too  many  of  us  imagine  that  the  call 
to  the  highest  comes  only  to  our  heroic 
moods,  and  at  those  seasons  wherein  our 
souls  are  moved  to  some  white  heat  of 
spiritual  passion.  But  the  history  of  the 
great  servants  of  the  Church  woidd  seem  to 
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prove  that  more  often  than  not  it  is  when 
we  are  at  our  daily  task  that  the  gracious 
shadow  of  the  Master  falls  athwart  our  lives 
and  we  are  called  by  Him  to  higher  duties. 
Thus  it  was  with  Amos,  and  so  it  was  with 
Joan  of  Arc  and  many  another  beside.  Thus 
also  it  was  with  Peter  ;  and  the  moral  of 
their  experience  brings  to  us  a  call  to  go 
about  our  daily  work  with  alert  souls.  Be 
faithful  to  the  ethical  demands  of  the 
commonplace  ;  and  of  a  surety,  if  Christ 
means  you  for  higher  things,  the  call  to  the 
true  romance  will  come.  But  He  dare  not 
offer  harder  quests  and  His  more  difficult 
tasks  to  men  and  women  who  do  not  strive 
to  be  equal  to  the  spiritual  demands  of  an 
ordinary  life. 

Despite  many  obvious  faults,  Peter  seems 
always  to  have  been  possessed  of  an  alert 
soul ;  and  the  most  significant  indication  of 
his  personality  is  that  incident  which  sets 
before  us  Peter's  recognition  of  Christ  a,s 
God.  The  rest  of  the  disciples  saw  some 
baffling    Messiah    or   a   gentle    rabbi.       But 
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with  that  quick  passionate  intuition  that 
makes  some  men's  guesses  at  truth  more 
trustworthy  than  the  reasoned  results  of 
minds  with  less  insight,  Peter  looked  upon 
the  Blessed  One  and  knew  Him  as  divine. 
So  in  impulsive  accents  came  that  epoch- 
making  confession,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Can  you  say 
that  ?  There  be  some  of  us  upon  whom  the 
truth  has  not  dawned.  I  wonder  whether 
this  is  so  because  we  have  not  given  to  our- 
selves adequate  opportunities  of  perceiving  it. 
It  was  spiritual  companionship  with  Christ, 
daily  and  appreciative  association  with  Him, 
that  gave  Peter  intuition  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  companion  of  One  who  was  more  than 
man.  Only  thus  do  men  come  to  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  Argument  may 
help,  but  it  will  not  convince.  Spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned.  The  most 
certain  way  to  a  right  conclusion  on  this 
point  is  to  welcome  to  your  side  the  human 
Christ,  to  hear  His  call,  to  take  up  a  spiritual 
attitude  towards  Him,  and  in  true  reverence 
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to  render  him  such  obedience  as  you  can. 
To  know  much  about  Christ,  and  yet  for 
Him  in  Himself  to  be  unknown,  to  think  and 
to  argue  much  about  Him,  but  never  to  have 
entered  into  a  quiet  reverent  companionship 
with  your  Lord,  this  is  the  way  of  the  man 
who  does  not  give  himself  a  fair  chance 
to  discern  the  divinity  of  Christ.  But 
spiritualise  your  attitude  towards  Jesus,  and 
sooner  or  later  you  shall  happen  on  that 
blessed  insight  whereby  you  know  the  God 
Man  for  what  He  is. 

Yet  for  most  of  us  this  will  be  impossible 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  begin  with  a 
repetition  of  an  earlier  experience  of  Peter. 
Quite  early  in  their  acquaintance  Peter  cried 
out  in  the  amazement  of  his  soul,  "  Depart 
from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord." 
Jesus  knew  the  words  meant  that  Peter 
had  found  himself  out.  But  He  did  not  go. 
He  stayed  with  Peter,  and  at  last  Peter 
found  Him  out.  So  would  I  say  that  if 
you  wish  to  find  out  Christ  you  must  first 
find  out  yourself     You  must  know  yourself 
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as  a  transgressor.  Let  no  fear  of  the  rebuke 
of  Christ  hinder  this  reahsation.  When  on 
earth  our  Blessed  Lord  turned  the  fires  of 
His  wrath,  not  on  those  who  confessed  their 
sins,  but  on  the  men  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  as  sinners.  He  knew  that 
this  refusal  minimised  spiritual  insight. 
And  thus  it  is  to-day.  Let  a  man  refuse  to 
call  himself  a  sinner,  let  him  hesitate  as  to 
the  vileness  of  sin  or  as  to  the  exact  quality 
of  his  own  transgression,  and  ere  long  he 
will  lose  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  the 
difference  between  Christ  and  himself  and 
ordinary  men  will  never  be  such  that  he 
feels  justified  in  hailing  Christ  as  God.  A 
film  of  self-delusion  will  blind  his  eyes  to 
the  divinity  of  his  Lord.  But  let  men  know 
themselves  in  the  vileness  of  their  iniquity, 
and  eyes  habituated  to  a  vision  of  their  own 
transgressions  will  so  increase  in  sensitive- 
ness and  insight  that,  when  from  time  to 
time  they  gaze  upon  the  Christ,  they  will 
more  and  more  so  emphatically  see  that  He 
is  different  from  other  men,  that  sooner  or 
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later  they  will  be  compelled  to  hail  Him  as 
God.  Penitence  may  blind  men's  eyes  with 
tears  of  contrition,  but  it  also  lends  acuteness 
to  the  spiritual  vision.  Just  as  the  first  step 
of  the  wise  man  is  to  know  he  is  a  fool,  so 
the  first  step  of  the  saint  is  to  know  that 
he  is  a  sinner ;  for  upon  this  knowledge 
depend  vision,  perspective  and  proportion 
Only  the  men  who  know  themselves  can 
know  Christ.  Therefore,  to  humility  by 
reason  of  your  transgressions,  and  maybe 
upon  the  mood  of  your  contrition,  the  vision 
splendid  will  dawn,  and  you  will  behold  the 
divinity  of  Christ. 

The  unlearned  would  almost  expect  men  of 
alert  souls,  enjoying  insight  into  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  to  be  perfect  by  reason  of  their 
privileges.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Peter 
shows  us  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 
for  through  the  years  of  his  companionship 
with  his  blessed  Lord  he  was  not  so  much  a 
made  man  as  a  man  in  the  making.  He  had 
faults,  and  grievous  faults,  as  this  chapter  will 
make    clear.      Here  again  we  happen   upon 
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something  that  often  puzzles  the  unlearned, 
for  they  are  never  tired  of  asking  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  Christian  and 
the  non-Christian  if  both  have  their  faults ; 
and  some  of  them  are  not  slow  to  suggest 
that  no  such  difference  exists.  But  a  very- 
real  difference  is  discernible.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  and  that  without  reserve,  that 
Christians  are  not  perfect.  The  writer  cer- 
tainly has  no  wish  to  burke  this  unpleasant 
fact  either  in  relation  to  himself  or  to  his 
fellow  believers.  Then  let  us  pay  heed  to 
what  follows  and  consider  it  with  careful- 
ness. The  faults  of  the  Christian,  even 
when  they  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
non  -  Christian,  are  nevertheless  not  the 
same  in  significance.  Does  this  puzzle  and 
irritate  you  ?  Here  is  the  explanation.  The 
faults  of  the  Christian  are  opposed  to  the 
main  current  of  his  life.  The  faults  of  the 
non-Christian  are  in  line  with  the  main 
current  of  his  existence.  At  this  moment 
the  writer  calls  to  mind  a  certain  broad 
tidal  river  on  the  Cornish  coast.     Distant  as 
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it  is,  he  hears  the  surf  on  the  further  shore, 
he  sees  the  sea-birds  wheel  beneath  the  sun, 
he  hears  their  hoarse  screaming,  he  sees  the 
giant  chffs  that  fringe  the  wide  opening,  he 
sees  the  shelving  sands  that  make  a  golden 
bed  for  the  waters  ;  and  as  clearly  as  any- 
thing he  sees  the  little  stream  of  fresh  water 
that,  rising  amid  inland  moors,  runs  down 
to  the  sea  and  is  plainly  visible  at  low  tide,  a 
thread  of  silver  in  a  waste  of  gold.  Many 
times,  as  the  boundless  deep  turned  landwards, 
he  has  watched  the  great  tide  moving  swiftly 
in  all  the  majesty  of  its  spreading  flood;  and 
as  the  blue  waters  have  covered  the  channel 
he  has  noted  that  though  the  main  stream  of 
salt  water  was  fast  passing  inland,  the  stream 
of  fresh  water  from  the  distant  moors  has 
fought  against  it  until  its  own  waters  have 
been  overwhelmed.  But  even  later,  long 
after  its  movements  have  become  invisible,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  realise  that  still  some- 
where in  the  deeps  the  stream  of  fresh  water 
has  been  fighting  the  progress  of  the  incom- 
ing tide  ;    and  he  has  looked  out  upon  the 
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main  stream  moving  steadily  in  one  direction, 
and  he   has   pondered   on  the  other  hidden 
stream  using  all  its  energy  in  the  attempt  to 
move  in  another.     But,  when  the  tide  has 
turned  and  the  flood  has  commenced  to  move 
seaward  again,   his  mind  has  turned  to  the 
fact  that  both  streams — fresh  water  and  salt 
water  alike — are  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  save  for  a  few  self-created  eddies 
there  have  been  no  currents  opposing  the  out- 
going flood.     All  of  this  is  a  parable.     How- 
ever much  the  life  of  the  Christian  seems  to 
move  in  one  direction,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
within  him  a  stream  of  tendency  that  moves 
in  opposition  to  the  main  flood  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  and  this  same  stream  is  the  measure  of 
his  capacity  to  sin.     Yet  concerning  it  there 
is  this  to  be  said,  that  it  is  against  the  main 
current   of  his  existence.       With   the  non- 
Christian  it  is  otherwise.     His  is  the  case  of 
the  outgoing  tide.      Since  the  two  streams 
move  together,  his  sins  are  in  line  with  the 
main  movement  of  his  life.     Therefore,  while 
the  sins  of  the  professing  Christian  are  in  no 
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way  palliated  or  excused,  it  is  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction  between  his  transgressions 
and  the  sins  of  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
Having  followed  argument  and  illustration, 
the  reader  must  be  left  to  judge  whether  the 
distinction  has  been  made  clear.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  difference  means  something 
to  him,  for  much  of  his  judgment  of  Peter 
will  depend  upon  his  acceptance  of  it. 

Peter's  career  is  an  example  of  much  that 
is  hinted  at  in  our  illustration.  There  were 
times  in  his  life  when  his  whole  nature 
seemed  to  move  in  one  direction ;  but 
always  the  stream  of  transgression  was 
there.  Peter  indeed  was  a  typical  example 
of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and  so  it  is 
little  surprise  to  find  that  he  was  impres- 
sionable, mercurial,  impulsive,  self-confident, 
boastful  and  often  unreliable.  He  had  quick 
perceptions,  but  true  to  his  type  his  per- 
ceptions did  not  always  go  deep  enough  ; 
and  when  they  lighted  on  anything  un- 
pleasant, he  had  a  way  of  checking  them 
and  striving  to  turn  his  attention  in  other 
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directions.  These  traits  mean  more  than  at 
first  appears  for  they  explain  his  ultimate 
denial  of  his  Lord.  He  could  not  easily 
endure  either  fact  or  prospect  that  suggested 
the  reverse  of  gladness.  Remember  how 
when  Christ  spoke  of  the  death  He  must 
suffer  for  our  sakes,  Peter  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  the  cross  and  had  the  bad  grace  to  expostu- 
late with  the  Master.  It  was  clear  that  he 
loved  well  the  pleasant  side  of  religion,  but 
from  its  harder  and  sterner  phases  he  shrank. 
So  fatal  did  the  Master  deem  his  temper 
that  He  turned  upon  Peter  and  called  him 
Satan,  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  all 
that  is  antagonistic  to  true  Christianity. 
Yet  in  all  this  to  how  many  does  Peter 
reveal  himself  as  own  brother  ?  There  are 
many  good  people  who  love  well  the  better 
side  of  Christianity,  who  rejoice  in  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Helper  and  Comrade.  You  can 
walk  in  the  sun  with  the  Master,  but  can 
you  tread  with  Christ  in  the  shadow  ?  If 
the  shadow  deepens  into  the  blackness  of 
Calvary  can  you   abide   the  horrors  of  the 
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dark  and  be  faithful  to  the  last  ?  Peter 
could  not  ;  and  the  rest  of  this  chapter  must 
be  the  story  of  his  denial  of  his  Lord. 

Whether  you  meet  the  sanguine  temper- 
ament in  Peter  or  in  any  one  else  you 
always  find  it  impressionable  and  extra- 
ordinarily variable.  Its  mercurial  quality 
means  that  it  is  always  having  its  ups  and 
downs.  It  is  generally  on  the  heights  or 
down  in  the  valley,  and  it  knows  very  little 
about  the  middle  slopes.  So,  in  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual,  men  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament generally  stand  on  some  peak  of 
loyalty,  snow  white  with  eternal  holiness,  or 
else  they  lurk  abashed  and  dispirited  in 
some  dark  valley  of  experience,  sinister  with 
sin  and  devastated  by  their  own  moral 
treachery.  Then  also  such  folk  are  easily 
impressed  both  for  evil  or  good.  Some 
sudden  sacred  influence  will  stamp  them 
with  a  temporary  sainthood.  Any  accumu- 
lation of  influences  that  are  morally  detri- 
mental will  set  on  them  what  seems  very 
much    like  the   mark    of   Satan.      Note  the 
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extent  to  which  Peter  translated  what  has 
just  been  said  into  actual  life.  When  Judas 
had  left  the  room  on  the  night  of  the  last 
supper,  Peter  broke  out  with  that  impulsive 
boastfulness  of  his,  "  Lord,  why  cannot  I 
follow  Thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life 
for  Thy  sake."  The  strong  man  vows  in 
silence  :  the  weakling  boasts  aloud,  and  as  a 
rule  exhausts  his  resolve  in  the  boast.  Jesus 
knew  to  which  category  Peter  belonged. 
Therefore  spoke  He  with  stern  rebuke  and 
said,  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  My 
sake  ?  Before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny 
Me  thrice."  The  sanguine  temperament  is 
always  quickly  irritated  ;  and  the  Master's 
word  seems  to  have  stirred  Peter  to  an 
irascibility  that  put  him  on  his  metal.  He 
would  show  them  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  took  his  sword  into  the  garden 
and  when  men  came  to  arrest  his  Lord  he 
wielded  it  blindly  to  the  injury  of  one  of  His 
captors.  Again  his  ill-judged  impulsiveness 
earned  rebuke  ;  and  with  this  later  rebuke 
there  came  not  only  increase  of  irritability, 
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but  marked  dejection.  It  seemed  as  though 
he  could  say  nothing  that  was  right  and  do 
nothing  that  was  welcome.  He  hardly  knew 
why  there  and  then  he  did  not  forsake  the 
company  of  his  Lord  and  pass  far  from  Him 
through  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  But  old- 
time  loyalty  kept  him  lurking  near  his 
Master  despite  much  that  prompted  another 
policy  ;  and  angry  of  heart  and  dejected  of 
spirit  and  sullen  of  soul  he  moved  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  rabble,  perhaps  fuming  and 
muttering,  to  the  door  of  the  high  priest's 
house. 

At  the  door  of  the  high  priest's  house  he 
could  get  no  further  for  the  servants  did  not 
know  him,  and  so  would  not  allow  him  to 
enter.  But  later  his  friend  John,  who  seems 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  household, 
came  out  and  with  him  he  entered.  As  he 
passed  in,  a  serving  maid  who  guarded  the 
door  flashed  at  him  a  sudden  question  as  to 
his  connection  with  Christ  ;  and  in  his  be- 
wilderment he  impulsively  denied  his  Lord. 
As  soon  as  he  had  done  this,  he  must  have 
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known  what  he  had  done  ;  and  with  a  chaos 
of  emotion  weltering  within  him  he  walked 
up  the  hall.  At  that  time  he  may  or  may 
not  have  set  eyes  upon  the  Christ  ;  but  in 
any  case  he  saw  a  fire  of  coals  round  which, 
some  standing  and  some  sitting,  were  grouped 
the  servants  and  parasites  of  the  household. 
Jauntily  Peter  drew  near  and  warmed  him- 
self with  the  rest.  Once  again  a  serving 
maid,  noting  him,  recognised  him  as  one 
whom  she  knew  as  an  associate  of  Christ. 
"This  man  was  also  with  Him,"  came  her 
words.  And  then  Peter  denied  his  Master 
yet  again,  saying,  "  Woman,  I  know  him 
not."  Is  it  not  strange  that  each  of  these 
two  denials  was  provoked  by  a  woman  inno- 
cent probably  of  any  intention  of  working 
spiritual  harm?  Whether  it  proceeds  from 
women  or  from  men,  an  unhallowed  curiosity 
often  gives  occasion  for  sin.  Let  us  beware 
lest  when  silence  is  the  better  part  we,  by 
some  careless  questioning,  tempt  our  fellows 
to  lying.  Women  especially  need  to  be 
doubly  alert   against  this  when   in    contact 
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with  men  like  Peter.  Men  of  an  impulsive 
and  mercurial  temperament  are  particularly- 
susceptible  to  feminine  influence  ;  and  what- 
ever their  temperament,  it  often  happens  to 
men  that  because  women  exercise  their  influ- 
ence carelessly  they  draw  out  the  worst. 
What  this  serving  maid  said  evidently  im- 
pressed the  company,  for  they  began  to 
murmur  amongst  themselves  ;  and  finally 
one  of  the  serving  men  repeated  her  sug- 
gestion, and  Peter,  touched  to  desperation, 
answered  first  to  him  and  later  yet  to  another 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Christ.  Had  his 
questioners  been  experts  in  human  nature 
they  might  have  gathered  from  the  oath 
with  which  he  backed  his  denial  that  he  was 
not  speaking  the  truth.  It  is  a  weak  case 
that  needs  cursing  to  endorse  affirmation. 
But  what  they  thought  and  what  they  said 
mattered  nothing  to  Peter.  "■  Immediately 
the  cock  crew,"  and  Peter  remembered  the 
words  of  the  Lord.  This  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  it  would  seem  as  though  at  this  very 
moment,    His    examination    concluded,    the 
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Master  came  forth  from  the  private  chamber 
into  the  court.  "  And  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  upon  Peter. "  He  could  bear  nothing 
more.  He  had  boasted  and  he  had  denied. 
He  had  offered  loyalty,  and  he  had  shown 
himself  a  traitor.  And  the  Lord,  who  had 
rebuked  him,  now  looked  at  him  with  pitying 
eyes  eloquent  of  sorrow  and  reproach.  Spare 
a  little  pity  for  Peter  as  he  goes  out  weeping 
into  the  night  ;  and  yet  before  you  pity  him 
think  whether  you  ought  to  go  with  him. 
Peter  warmed  his  hands  at  the  fire  while  his 
Master  was  being  examined  by  Annas.  Do 
you  seek  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
even  whilst  your  Lord  is  being  condemned  ? 
In  his  impulsiveness  and  irascibility,  in  the 
weakness  of  reaction,  Peter  denied  his  Lord. 
When  the  men  who  know  us  are  against 
Jesus,  when  we  are  in  company  where  a 
devotee  of  Christ  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, how  do  we  behave  ?  We  know  how 
Peter  behaved.     How  do  we  behave  ? 

It  would  be  almost  cruel  for  us  to  search 
into  the  details    of  the   remorse    of  Peter. 
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Exultation  over  the  fallen  is  not  a  Christian 
viitue,  but  a  heathen  vice.  Therefore,  before 
concluding,  let  us,  instead  of  heaping  abuse 
upon  the  forlorn  apostle,  say  all  that  can 
be  said  in  his  favour.  Appreciation  is 
always  far  more  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
than  depreciation.  Peter  fell,  and  he  fell 
deeply ;  but  even  more  than  others  the 
sanguine  temperament  has  power  of  re- 
cuperation. So  it  came  to  pass  that  Peter 
learnt  a  lesson  that  he  never  forgot ;  and  out 
of  his  spiritual  convulsion  he  came  as  a  man 
who  climbed  on  stepping-stones  of  his  dead 
self  to  higher  things.  God  so  used  his  dis- 
grace that  his  sad  experiences  made  a  marked 
contribution  to  his  development  and  equip- 
ment. If  men  are  truly  penitent,  this  is 
ever  Christ's  way  ;  and  much  in  the  after 
life  of  Peter  was  simply  an  illustration  of 
what  may  come  into  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  after  great  sin  have  kno^Ti  great  regret. 
As  long  as  Christ's  love  is  greater  than  men's 
sins,  He  will  accept  no  denial  of  Himself  as 
final.     Because  of  this,  after  His  resurrection, 
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the  Master  first  sent  Peter  a  significant 
message  ;  and  later  on,  by  the  lake  shore 
when  the  morning  air  was  astir  with  the  cold 
thrill  of  dawn,  He  gave  him  a  commission 
that  showed  the  penitent  was  restored  to  the 
favour  and  service  of  his  Lord.  Peter  did 
his  best  to  be  true  to  that  commission  ;  and 
his  after-life  was  largely  a  process  of  re- 
pentance expressed  in  service.  He  never 
seems  quite  to  have  conquered  all  his  faults. 
His  power  of  hot  speech,  for  example,  was 
with  him  for  many  years,  for  you  remember 
how  when  Simon  the  Sorcerer  offered  him 
money  in  exchange  for  spiritual  power  he 
blasted  both  the  man  and  his  ofier  by  saying, 
"  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou 
hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  could  be 
bought  with  a  price. "  This  is  all  St.  Luke 
tells  us  of  his  language,  but  it  cannot  be  all 
that  Peter  said,  for  the  stricken  sorcerer 
came  to  him  and  implored,  "  Pray  the  Lord 
for  me  that  none  of  these  things  thou  hast 
spoken  come  unto  me."  Regenerate  men, 
who,  in  early  days,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
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using  strong  language,  ever  need  to  pray 
hard  and  to  try  hard  or  else  their  old  passion 
will  master  them  anew.  Besides  this  weak- 
ness, Peter  seems  always  to  have  been 
impressionable,  and  never  to  have  become  a 
permanently  strong  temperament.  Recall 
his  vacillation  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  Church.  St. 
Paul's  account  of  this  will  not  tell  us  every- 
thing. One  would  like  to  hear  Peter  on  his 
defence  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  incon- 
sistent and  too  easily  influenced  by  others. 
But  if  faults  like  these  still  remained  in 
Peter  and  gave  an  added  quality  to  his 
humility,  he  was  nevertheless  a  far  better 
man  after  his  humiliating  experience  than 
ever  he  had  been  before.  He  never  forgot 
what  he  had  learnt  at  the  cost  of  sin  and 
tears.  The  pity  of  it  that  some  of  us  have 
forgotten  our  most  dearly  purchased  lessons  ! 
Striving  to  make  his  whole  life  a  process  of 
repentance  expressed  in  service,  Peter  sternly 
set  aside  his  old-time  cowardice  Indeed,  the 
time   came   when   he,    who   had    once   been 
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afraid    of    the    high    priest's    servant-maid, 
answered  the  high  priest  as  he  forbade  him 
to  preach  by  saying  he  would  follow  his  own 
conscience.      The  coward  Peter,  who,  fearing 
the  opinion  of  others,  had  denied  his  Lord, 
lived  to  defy  alike  the  authorities  and    the 
mob  for   the  sake  of  Christ  ;    and  without 
any  suggestion  of  physical  fear  he  told  the 
people  to  their  faces  that  they  had  crucified 
his    Master.      Then   also   in   his   attitude  to 
other   people  he  was  a  very  different  man. 
Think  of  how  readily    in   the   old  days   he 
would   have   condemned    anyone    whom    he 
knew  to  have  fallen  as   he  afterwards  fell. 
Then  realise  how  sympathetic  he  was  in  his 
later  life  with  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  stand  under  temptations  ;  and  do  not  miss 
the   pathos  of  his   written   words,    "  When 
thou    art     turned     again,     strengthen    thy 
brethren."     Ah,  yes,    though    Peter  fell,  he 
made    a   magnificent    recovery ;  and    he   re- 
covered  because    he   laid  firm  hold  of  that 
very  Christ  whom  he  had  denied.     Many  to- 
day have  fallen,  even  as  Peter  fell.     There 
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is  no  need  to  go  into  the  sordid  tragedy 
of  their  undoing  ;  but  let  this  be  repeated 
to  them,  that  as  long  as  Christ  lives  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  final  fall  for  any 
man  or  woman.  Let  us  all  turn  our  faces 
anew  towards  the  best  and  take  advantage 
of  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ  and  the 
sustaining  energy  of  our  Lord.  For  nine  out 
of  ten  of  us  the  problem  of  our  life  will  be 
solved  if  we  accept  the  solution  that  came  to 
Peter.  Let  us  cease  to  trust  in  self,  learn 
to  trust  in  Christ,  and  make  our  future  life 
a  programme  of  repentance  expressed  in 
service. 

All  that  has  been  said  has  been  said 
in  tenderness  and  in  loyalty  to  the  truth. 
Yet  the  writer  would  not  be  dealing  faith- 
fully, unless  he  made  it  clear  that  better  than 
the  coming  back  after  a  great  unfaithfulness 
is  definite  refusal  to  deny  the  Lord.  For  even 
though  He  will  afterwards  forgive,  all  denial, 
all  treachery,  all  moral  unfaithfulness,  wound 
the  Christ.  Around  Peter,  after  he  was  dead, 
there   grew  up  many  legends  of  which  this 
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was  one.  Peter  lived  in  Rome,  and  there 
came  upon  the  Christians  of  the  Imperial 
City  a  season  of  great  persecution.  And  as 
his  life  was  valuable,  his  friends  prevailed 
upon  Peter  to  leave  the  city  at  the  dead 
of  night  and  so  avoid  those  who  wished  to 
do  him  harm.  Out  then  into  the  black  night 
of  the  Campagna  Peter  went  alone,  and 
fearful  in  the  darkness.  But  even  as  he 
passed  with  hurrying  feet  down  the  road, 
suddenly  a  radiance  shimmered  in  the  light, 
and,  coming  towards  him  from  the  opposite 
direction,  he  saw  to  his  amazement  the 
figure  of  his  Master,  Christ.  With  a  touch 
of  the  old  impulsiveness  he  stood  before  Him 
and  barred  His  path  and  asked  Him,  "  Lord, 
whither  goest  Thou  ?  "  The  Christ  looked  at 
His  disciple,  twice  faithless,  and  said,  in 
accents  of  sadness,  "I  go  to  be  crucified 
afresh."  Peter  understood.  He  knew  that 
every  time  he  played  the  coward  he  crucified 
the  Christ  afresh  ;  and  he  turned  his  face 
anew  towards  Rome  and  went  to  his  death, 
brave   of  soul   and    unconquered   of    spirit. 
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When  continually  in  business  or  in  home  you 
are  tempted  to  play  the  coward,  would  that 
you  might  be  confronted  by  the  searching 
presence  of  Christ,  and  would  that  you 
could  hear  Him  say  that  if  you  persist  in 
faithlessness  He  will  be  crucified  afresh  ! 
Such  a  saying  would  give  you  but  a  hint 
of  His  pitiful  experience,  as  he  realises  the 
treachery  of  men.  Oh,  who  could,  who  can, 
who  will  crucify  Him  anew  ?  Better  surely 
to  stand  and  be  faithful,  better  to  die  with 
Him  than  to  live  without  Him. 
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"  And  they  that  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  him  away  to  the 
house  of  Caiaphas." — Matthew  xxvi.  57. 
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Surely  of  all  the  men  mentioned  in  the 
crucifixion  records,  Caiaphas  is  the  most 
despicable.  He  was  that  not  uncommon 
phenomenon,  a  low  type  in  a  high  place.  In 
religion  he  found  not  a  conviction,  but  a 
career ;  and  so  there  fell  upon  him  the 
nemesis  of  those  who  traffic  in  high  things, 
without  making  to  them  adequate  spiritual 
response.  Tradition  credits  him  with  having 
been  influenced  overmuch  by  that  wily 
schemer,  his  father-in-law,  Annas.  But  the 
gospel  records  reveal  him  as  of  so  deter- 
mined and  ruthless  a  disposition,  that  he 
needed  no  added  influence  to  incline  his 
heart  towards  wickedness  ;  and  the  relation 
between  him  and  Annas  would  seem  to  have 
been  that  of  fellow  conspirators.  The  one 
thing    you    can    say    in   seeming    favour   of 
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Caiaphas  is  that  he  was  clever.  Note  the  pre- 
cise force  of  that  word.  It  is  set  forth  that 
Caiaphas  was  clever  and  not  that  he  was  wise. 
In  this  we  hit  upon  a  valuable  distinction  the 
world  needs  to  master.  Men  and  women 
are  meant  by  God  to  be  spiritual  ;  and  since 
the  spiritual  is  the  line  of  our  destiny,  therefore 
goodness  is  the  only  true  wisdom ;  and  crafty 
villainy  is  only  the  worse  for  its  cleverness. 
Do  we  believe  this  ?  Which  would  trouble 
us  more,  to  be  called  a  sinner,  or  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  fool  ?  There  is  many  a  man 
who  is  rather  complimented  when  an  acquain- 
tance calls  him  a  sinner,  but  who  flames  with 
anger  when  alluded  to  as  a  fool.  Think 
what  that  means.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  goodness  is  the  truest  wisdom 
consider  what  follows,  and  at  least  learn 
how  clever  villainy  reveals  its  true  quality 
by  simply  appearing. 

The  only  thing  we  know  concerning  Joseph 
Caiaphas  as  a  young  man  is  that  he  married 
well.  From  a  worldly  standpoint  he  had 
either  the  good  fortune  or  the  good  sense  to 
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be  the  son-iu-law  of  Annas.  There  will 
hardly  have  been  any  romance  about  this 
relationship.  Love  matches  were  not  in 
favour  in  Jerusalem.  In  all  probability 
Annas  chose  a  son-in-law  who  seemed  to  him 
sufficiently  capable  to  be  an  instrument  of 
his  own  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  Caiaphas  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  association  with 
one  who  was  so  likely  to  forward  his  own 
personal  ambitions.  In  their  country  and  in 
their  day  the  woman  counted  for  little.  She 
was  the  subject  of  a  bargain  and  not  a  party 
to  it.  Here  in  England  in  our  own  day 
things  are  very  different  and  this  is  all  to 
the  good.  Do  we  realise  how  much  greater 
is  personal  responsibility  under  our  newer 
and  more  Christian  standards  ?  No  one  in 
those  days  could  reasonably  have  blamed 
either  Caiaphas  or  his  wife  if  it  be  true  that 
they  were  married  at  the  call  of  worldly 
advantage.  But  what  of  those  who,  in  this 
our  land  and  in  these  our  days,  marry  not 
because  love  has  linked  them  as  kindred 
souls,  but  because    marriage   promises  some 
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worldly  advantage  ?     Young  men  and  young 

women  especially,  reflect  on  this.     Practically 

every  such  marriage  means  either  for  one  or 

the  other  sad  and  leaden-footed  years,  heavy 

with  remorse  and  dulled  by  the  pain  of  the 

starved  soul.     True  marriage  is  everything 

given  and  not  something   sold.     So  do  not 

trifle  with  its  sacred  possibilities.    Let  neither 

young  men  nor  young  women  yield  to  the 

attractions  of  any  relationship  that  has  not 

commenced  and  been  continued  in  spiritual 

comradeship.     See   to  it  that  in  the  Holy  of 

Holies  of  each,  on  the  inmost  altar  of  each 

personality,  there  burns 

"  That  mysterious  light 
Which  doth  reveal  and  yet  transform,  which  gives 
Destiny,  sorrow,  youth,  and  death  and  life, 
Intenser  meaning — in  disquieting 
Lifts  up— a  shining  light — men  call  it  Love." 

After  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Sadducean 
priest,  and  that  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Annas,  the  next  thing  we  know  concerning 
Caiaphas  is  that  in  succession  to  his  father- 
in-law  he  was  appointed  high  priest  by 
Valerius     Gratus,    who    preceded     Pontius 
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Pilate  as  procurator  of  Judaea.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  the  processes  that 
brought  him  to  his  high  estate.  But  if  his 
attitude  toward  Jesus  was  symptomatic, 
there  was  always  much  of  ego  in  the  cosmos 
of  Caiaphas  ;  and  at  no  stage  in  his  career 
could  it  be  said  that  his  sense  of  self- 
preservation  was  by  any  means  weak.  He 
had  a  capacity,  common  among  folk  of  his 
ilk,  whereby  he  personalised  all  the  vested 
interests  with  which  he  was  associated,  and 
they  became  to  him  as  his  very  life  itself. 
From  an  early  day  probably  his  spies  kept 
him  informed  concerning  Christ  ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  on  the  day  after  the 
iconoclast  Jesus  forcibly  cleansed  the  Temple, 
every  priest  in  Jerusalem  knew  everything 
there  was  to  know  about  him.  From  that 
time  onward  our  Lord  must  have  been  classi- 
fied by  Caiaphas  as  a  dangerous  person  ; 
and  the  high  priest  no  doubt  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  be  either  silenced  or 
slain.  This  resolve  will  not,  however,  have 
meant    that    Caiaphas   gave   way   to   panic. 
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He  simply  reckoned  up  our  Lord  from  his 
own  standpoint,  he  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
his  own  policy,  and  he  was  content  to  wait 
until  events  justified  both  the  declaration 
of  that  policy  and  the  carrying  of  it  out. 
The  Pharisees  argued  with  Jesus,  and  pub- 
licly opposed  Him  with  fierce  intensity. 
Caiaphas  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  he 
had  in  mind  a  more  effective  method.  He 
did  not,  however,  discourage  the  opposition 
of  the  Pharisees,  for  apart  from  the  fact 
that  as  a  Sadducee  he  would  have  little 
influence  with  them,  he  probably  realised 
that  some  day  their  conduct  would  cause 
them  to  play  into  his  hands.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  Christ's  refutation  of  their 
futilities  would  sooner  or  later  so  anger  them 
that  in  despair  of  meeting  his  arguments 
they  would  seek  to  remove  the  arguer. 
What  Caiaphas  must  have  anticipated  at 
last  came  to  pass.  Jesus  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead.  The  miracle  aroused  such 
a  tumult  of  interest  in  our  Lord  that  the 
Pharisees  felt  that  something  must  be  done  ; 
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and  the  fellow  Sadducees  of  Caiaphas  were 
much  exasperated  by  what  they  heard,  for 
they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  bare  idea  of 
a  possible  resurrection  from  the  dead.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  opposition  of  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  to  Jesus  was  brought  to  a 
head.  This  was  the  opportunity  of  Caiaphas. 
Even  then,  however,  he  did  not  force  events. 
He  let  them  happen.  In  their  alarm  the 
members  of  the  ruling  council  of  Judaism, 
known  as  the  Sanhedrim,  came  together 
under  the  presidency  of  the  high  priest  ; 
and  for  some  time  those  attending  it  told 
what  they  knew  concerning  Jesus,  and  dis- 
cussed what  should  be  done  with  Him.  The 
Pharisees  were  at  a  deadlock.  Beyond  the 
figure  of  the  Galilean  teacher  they  saw  the 
baleful  shadow  of  Rome.  If  Jesus  remained 
free  He  might  so  continue  to  grow  in  power 
that  the  people  would  accept  Him  as  Messiah 
and  king.  This  would  mean  a  popular 
tumult,  of  which  Pilate  would  be  sure  to 
take  advantage  to  unloose  his  legions  ;  and 
the  status  and  property  and  even  the  lives 
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of  members  of  the  council  might  be  in  peril. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Jesus  were  put  to 
death  other  than  by  assassination,  the  power 
of  E-ome  must  be  evoked,  for  the  council 
had  no  power  of  life  and  death  ;  and  the 
nationalism  of  the  Pharisees  revolted  against 
the  invoking  of  Boman  law  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Pilate.  Caiaphas  listened  whilst 
thoughts  like  to  these  were  put  into  w^ords  ; 
and  at  last  he  spoke  plainly,  and  said  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  Jesus  was  to  have 
Him  put  to  death.  With  marked  tactful- 
ness  he  recognised  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  Pharisees  might  be  offended  by  the 
methods  necessary  for  such  a  consummation, 
but,  he  explained,  "It  is  expedient  for  us 
that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not."  Thus  he 
strove  to  annul  nationalist  prejudices  by 
presenting  them  as  antagonistic  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  apt  illustration  of  Dr.  Johnson's  caustic 
saying  that  patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel  ?     The  advice  of  Caiaphas  told. 
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Scruples  were  hushed  at  his  words,  and  the 
council  set  to  work  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  Jesus  to  His  death. 
What  part  Caiaphas  took  in  this  discussion 
we  do  not  know  ;  and  we  do  not  need  to 
know.  It  suffices  for  us  that  the  high 
priest  knew  not  only  what  he  wanted,  but 
how  it  was  to  be  brought  about. 

It  will  take  an  effort  ;  but  let  us  for  the 
increase  of  our  abhorrence  of  acts  of  villainy 
and  crooked  ways  of  thinking  try  and  enter 
into  the  thought  processes  of  Caiaphas.  The 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  was  con- 
fused, and  called  for  subtlety  and  tactics,  if 
his  project  was  to  be  carried  through.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  there  were  the  Phari- 
sees to  be  humoured.  They  had  a  genius  for 
sudden  scrupulosities,  and  some  purely  tech- 
nical oversight  on  his  part  might  set  them 
against  him.  Further,  as  his  speech  in  the 
council  showed,  Caiaphas  had  always  in  mind 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  Pharisees  were 
Zealots.  The  Zealots  looked  upon  all  defer- 
ence   to    Rome    as    an    insult    to    Jehovah. 
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Caiaphas  had  persuaded  them  in  the  council, 
but  it  behoved  him  to  go  cautiously  and  to 
minimise  any  risk  of  reanimating  their  preju- 
dices.     Then  there   was   Pilate  himself,  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  emperor.      He 
was  not  an  easy  man  to  manage,  for  his  usual 
attitude  towards  Jews  and  Judaism  was  that 
of  cynical  contempt.      He  might  take  up  an 
attitude  of  capricious  opposition  to  what  the 
chief  priests  desired  just  because  they  wished 
it.     In  any  case  his  liking  for  asserting  his 
personal  authority  would  move  him  to  demand 
a  clear  legal  case  against  the  Prisoner  he  was 
asked  to  condemn.     Last  of  all,   there  were 
the  people.     Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  true 
democrat ;  and   then   as  now   it  was  to  the 
people   that    He    made    His    chief    appeal. 
Caiaphas    was    determined   to  slay  Him  be- 
cause   Jesus    fought    not   only   his    but    all 
authority  that  tyrannised   over   the   people, 
because  He  opposed  priestly  and  other  vested 
interests  that  hurt  men  and  threatened  God, 
because  He  incubated  revolt  by  talking  con- 
vincingly of  a  new  order.    The  considerations 
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which  moved  Caiaphas  to  hate  Jesus  were 
moving  the  people  to  love  Him.  The  demo- 
cracy had  no  truly  spiritual  vision  of  our 
Lord  ;  but  they  were  attracted  alike  by  His 
miracles  and  His  words,  they  talked  of  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  and  they  were  beginning  to 
trust  that  it  was  He  which  should  redeem 
Israel  from  the  thraldom  of  Rome  and  make 
her  ruler  of  the  world  in  the  name  and  power 
of  God.  Even  the  residents  in  Jerusalem 
were  affected  by  all  that  seemed  to  centre  in 
His  Personality  ;  and  at  the  feast  time  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  reinforced  by 
thousands  of  less  cultured  and  more  suscep- 
tible provincial  Jews.  Caiaphas,  therefore, 
had  to  be  careful.  It  would  not  do  for  Jesus 
to  be  arrested  in  the  day-time  and  amid  the 
multitude,  for  the  people  would  not  have  it 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  the 
Pharisees  at  the  council  hinted  at  a  very  real 
danger.  So  long  as  Jesus  influenced  men 
unhindered,  there  was  momentary  risk  of  an 
uprising  of  the  people  that  would  compel  the 
interference    of  the    Ptoman    soldiers.      How 
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could  so  complicated  a  situation  be  met  ? 
The  conduct  of  Caiaphas  shows  that  he  knew. 
It  was  plain,  first,  that  Jesus  must  be  arrested 
secretly ;  second,  that  His  trial  must  be 
hurried  through  before  the  common  people 
realised  what  was  occurring  ;  third,  that  evi- 
dence must  be  procured  that  satisfied  the 
Sanhedrim  and  convinced  Pilate  ;  and  fourth, 
that  if  Pilate  proved  obstinate  he  must  some- 
how be  compelled  to  compliance.  Unless  we 
misread  Caiaphas,  he  will  have  felt  that  such 
a  complication  made  life  worth  living  ;  and 
his  demeanour  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  justifies 
us  in  suspecting  that  the  processes  of  intrigue 
afforded  him  a  task  he  considered  worthy  of 
his  genius. 

Everything  prospered  his  nefarious  plans. 
To  him  came  Judas  offering  betrayal  at  a 
price.  Caiaphas  could  have  arrested  Jesus 
without  the  help  of  the  traitor  ;  but  his 
assistance  made  assurance  doubly  sure,  and 
further,  he  might  prove  a  useful  source  of 
information.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck. 
It  was  not  a  dignified  thing  for  a  high  priest 
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to  be  associated  with  an  informer  ;  but  a 
dirty  deed  takes  no  heed  of  clean  weapons. 
And  if  the  association  brought  Caiaphas  to 
the  level  of  Judas,  he  had  not  to  descend  far. 
The  traitor  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain 
and  in  due  course,  after  His  preliminary 
interview  with  Annas,  our  Lord  found 
Himself  confronted  by  Caiaphas  and  such 
members  of  the  council  as  had  been  hastily 
summoned  since  His  arrest. 

At  last  Jesus  and  Caiaphas  were  face  to 
face  ;  and  the  time  for  which  the  high  priest 
had  plotted  had  really  commenced.  Imagine 
the  scene  in  that  awful  room  in  the  high 
priest's  house.  Since  the  meeting  was 
illegal,  it  will  also  probably  have  been  more 
or  less  informal ;  but  something  like  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrim  must 
have  been  followed.  At  the  central  point  of 
the  inner  circumference  of  a  semi-circle  sat 
Caiaphas,  the  president  of  the  court ;  and 
right  and  left  of  him  were  seated  his 
colleagues.  At  each  end  was  a  clerk,  the 
one  to  record  votes  for  acquittal,  the  other 
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those  for  condemnation.  One  of  them  that 
night  had  a  sinecure.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  court  are  sure  to  have  been  only  half 
awake,  but  Caiaphas  was  thoroughly  alert. 
There  is  a  danger  in  this  series  of  studies 
lest  our  attention  to  the  minor  characters 
should  obscure  the  significance  of  the  central 
figure  of  Christ.  So  take  a  moment  to 
compare  Him  with  Caiaphas.  See  how  the 
forlorn  figure  of  our  Lord,  without  self- 
consciousness,  reveals  the  difference  between 
His  reproaching  love  and  His  insistent 
goodwill  towards  mankind,  and  the  cold 
contemptuous  hate  of  Caiaphas.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  like  the  contrast  ?  Only 
one  such  comparison,  alike  and  yet  not  like, 
occurs  to  me.  Suppose  that  some  Alpine 
climber,  in  his  passion  for  violent  contrasts, 
carried  to  the  topmost  height  of  some 
mountain  a  piece  of  coal  ;  and  suppose  that 
when  he  stood  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
virgin  peak,  isolated  and  shrouded  with  the 
purity  of  eternal  snows,  he  cast  forth  the  coal. 
As    it   lay  black    and    repellent  against  the 
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awful  purity  of  the  summit  he  would  see 
that  which  faintly  imaged  the  contrast  be- 
tween Caiaphas  and  Christ.  Enter  into  that 
contrast  and  know  its  arresting  suggestion. 
As  you  learn,  take  heed.  Do  not  exhaust 
all  your  emotions  in  the  condemnation  of 
Caiaphas.  Let  your  conscience  tell  you  to 
which  you  are  the  more  near,  to  Caiaphas 
or  to  Christ. 

The  contrast  will  at  least  have  the  result 
of  attracting  your  sympathies  irresistibly 
towards  our  Lord.  This  is  well  ;  for  though 
He  is  brave  and  unfaltering,  the  Christ  has 
need  of  all  the  sympathy  we  can  give  Him. 
Hebrew  criminal  jurisprudence  required  as 
the  invariable  conditions  of  a  legal  trial 
strictness  in  accusation,  publicity  in  discus- 
sion, full  freedom  for  the  accused  to  defend 
himself  and  every  precaution  against  untrust- 
worthy evidence.  Caiaphas  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  being  true  to  these 
principles.  All  he  wished  was  for  such  an 
approach  to  legality  as  would  give  a  colour- 
able  excuse   to   the   court   for    condemning 
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Jesus.  He  therefore  commenced  proceedings 
by  examining  suborned  witnesses.  But  some 
of  these  witnesses  had  been  so  ill -instructed 
by  his  agents  that  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  he  could  not  pretend  to  take  them 
seriously.  But  at  last  two  men  came  forward 
with  hearsay  evidence  that  at  least  suggested 
something  coherent.  This  was  their  testi- 
mony. **  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to 
destroy  the  Temple  of  God  and  to  build  it  in 
three  days."  The  words  were  a  misquotation, 
but  they  furnished  Caiaphas  with  what  he 
wanted.  Any  one  who  spoke  about  destroy- 
ing the  Temple  of  God  was  obviously  an  enemy 
of  temple  and  law  and  priesthood.  From  the 
standpoint  of  Caiaphas  the  evidence  was 
particularly  happy.  Had  witnesses  quoted 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Sabbath, 
or  had  they  testified  to  his  conduct  in 
cleansing  the  Temple,  they  might  have 
created  an  awkward  situation,  for  in  accept- 
ing their  evidence  the  council  would  seem  to 
at  least  suggest  that  they  favoured  certain 
puritanic   traditions  of  the  Pharisees.     The 
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evidence  was  much  to  the  liking  of  Caiaphas, 
and  with  an  air  of  triumph  he  rose  and  asked 
Jesus  what  He  had  to  say  concerning  it. 
Jesus  judged  silence  to  be  the  better  part. 
This  baffled  the  council  ;  but  the  quick  mind 
of  Caiaphas  full  soon  discerned  a  way 
whereby  He  could  be  persuaded  to  incrimi- 
nate Himself.  Pretension  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  without  human  aid  evidently  implied 
that  supernatural  power  which  Christ  had 
constantly  claimed  as  the  Son  of  God.  He 
would,  therefore,  challenge  Him  in  such  a 
way  that  while  speech  would  mean  His 
condemnation  silence  would  hint  at  denial  of 
the  claim  He  probably  held  most  dear.  So 
Caiaphas,  greatly  sinning  against  Jewish 
traditions  of  fairness,  said,  "  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. "  No 
question  could  have  been  more  penetrating, 
for  at  the  time  of  His  trial  the  Master's 
consciousness  of  His  Divinity  must  have  been 
His  dominating  conviction.  For  if  it  were 
otherwise  it  must  have  disappeared  altogether. 
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Our  Lord  gave  the  answer  that  was  expected, 
and  He  spoke  with  confidence  of  a  future 
glory  that  would  contrast  significantly  with 
His  then  position.  Caiaphas  exulted  to  hear 
the  testimony  he  desired,  and,  dramatising 
his  simulated  emotions,  he  rent  his  garments. 
"Lo,"  he  appealed  to  the  council,  "ye  have 
heard  the  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  ? " 
Moved  with  passion  at  the  assertion  ot 
Christ,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  gave 
one  answer,  "  He  is  guilty  of  death  "  ;  and 
then  leaving  their  seats  they  rushed  upon 
their  hapless  prisoner.  They  struck  Him 
and  spat  upon  Him  ;  they  dragged  His 
flowing  head-dress  over  His  face  ;  and,  when 
His  eyes  were  covered,  they  smote  Him  and 
cried,  "  Prophesy  unto  us,  0  Christ,  who  is 
he  that  struck  thee  ?  "  The  servants  of  the 
court,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  zeal  of  their 
masters,  also  overwhelmed  Him  with  blows 
and  insults,  until  at  the  command  of  Caiaphas, 
they  dragged  Him  hence  to  await  the  day- 
light. Jewish  law  did  not  allow  such  a 
prisoner  to  be  condemned  during  the  hours 
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of  darkness.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  Jesus 
was  brought  before  a  regularly  constituted 
tribunal.  This  ordeal  over,  it  only  remained 
for  Pilate  to  be  persuaded  to  carry  out  the 
intention  of  the  court. 

How  awful  must  have  been  the  aspect  of 
our  Lord  as,  overstrained  by  sleeplessness 
and  overdone  by  the  terrible  happenings  of 
the  dreadful  night,  as  pale,  dishevelled,  bound, 
forlorn,  He  was  hurried  by  Temple  guards 
through  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning 
to  the  Prsetorium,  wherein  lodged  Pilate. 
Had  we  seen  the  melancholy  procession  pass, 
surely  we  should  have  been  driven  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  awful  power  of  evil  and  the 
seeming  certainty  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 
It  is  so  easy  to  imagine  that  every  final 
victory  must  be  with  Caiaphas  and  not  with 
Christ,  to  think  that  right  must  always  be 
worsted,  and  to  despair  of  the  good  cause. 
Yet,  mark  not  only  the  triumph  of  Christ, 
but  also  the  method  of  that  triumph. 
Caiaphas  sinned  and  sinned  terribly  ;  and 
for   his    sins    he   had  to   answer.     Yet   God 
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used  these  same  sins  to  forward  Divine 
designs.  Caiaphas  did  his  worst,  and  the 
result  of  that  worst  was  to  send  Christ  to 
a  triumphant  death,  which  culminated  in 
an  even  more  triumphant  resurrection.  So 
through  the  very  machinations  of  His  enemies 
our  Lord  Christ  had  His  blessed  way.  He 
had  always  known  it  would  be  so.  Some 
time  before  His  death  He  had  said,  ''I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 
The  sequel  proved  that  the  cross  gave  Him 
His  most  convincing  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
ing the  love  of  God,  of  revealing  the  anxiety 
of  the  Father  to  pardon  His  erring  and  re- 
pentant children,  of  wooing  men  from  sin  to 
uprightness  of  life.  Further,  His  death, 
which  became  the  better  life  of  humanity, 
also  made  resurrection  inevitable  ;  and  resur- 
rection gave  men  larger  belief  in,  and  a 
greater  experience  of,  the  universal  avail- 
ability of  His  sustaining  and  inspiring  power. 
So  long  as  His  bodily  presence  was  in 
Jerusalem,  the  disciple  in  Galilee  found 
himself  helpless  and  lonely,  in  that  it  was 
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his  habit  to  identify  Christ's  power  to  help 
with  His  physical  nearness.  After  His 
resurrection  the  localised  Christ  became 
universal  ;  and  good  men  felt  everywhere 
that  all  of  Jesus  save  His  body  was  available 
for  their  helping  wherever  they  might  be. 
Thus  the  hate  and  tactics  and  the  wickedness 
of  Caiaphas  not  only  were  turned  to  naught, 
they  were  even  in  the  ultimate  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  goodness, 
and  of  good  men  and  women.  It  is  always 
thus.  Whatever  appearances  suggest,  Christ 
and  good  are  ever  fated  for  ultimate  triumph, 
for  thus  is  the  world  made  ;  and  so  are  the 
scales  of  destiny  weighted.  Do  not  say, 
because  of  this,  that  it  does  not  matter  how 
you  live  since  God  will  have  His  will  in 
the  end.  Rather  than  that  answer  these 
questions.  Shall  God  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  Christ  despite  you,  and,  in  part, 
by  over-ruling  your  transgression  to  serve 
His  purposes?  Or  will  you,  by  loyalty  to 
your  Lord,  by  being  ever  faithful  to  your 
noblest  and  true  to  your  best,  voluntarily 
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and  directly  help  on  the  victory  of  Jesus  ? 
Whatever  your  answer,  learn  that  that 
victory  is  certain.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
good  men  and  noble  causes,  to  fail.  Ultimate 
victory  is  ever  with  the  spiritualities. 
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"  And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  unto  Herod's 
jurisdiction,  he  sent  him  to  Herod,  who  himself  also  was 
at  Jerusalem  at  that  time." — Luke  xxiii.  8. 


V 

HEROD 

Statesmen  of  the  meaner  sort  are  ever 
prone  to  the  idea  that  they  can  manipulate 
everything  to  their  own  advantage  ;  and  hence 
even  good  men  and  spiritual  forces  are  often 
regarded  by  them  as  mere  items  in  their  own 
self-seeking  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
political  craft  and  no  cunning  of  statesman- 
ship can  prevail  against  the  onward  march  of 
the  spiritual,  and  it  is  character  and  good- 
ness that  really  count  most  in  the  end. 
Napoleon  seemed  a  greater  man  than  John 
Wesley ;  but  which  has  the  verdict  of 
history  to-day  ?  As  we  saw  at  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  ultimate  victory  is  ever 
with  the  spiritualities.  But  often  states- 
men of  lesser  breed  do  not  recognise  that 
which  is  spiritual  when  they  meet  it,  and 
far  too  often  they  regard  even  the  best  men 
as  so  many  pawns  in  their  game  of  policy. 
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These  last  words  have  a  special  application 
to  Pilate  and  to  Herod,  for  they  throw  light 
on  their  relations  to  Jesus  Christ.  Palestine 
was  divided  into  different  provinces  ruled 
over  by  various  governors ;  and  Herod, 
being  the  son  of  the  slayer  of  the  innocents 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  in 
succession  to  his  father  become  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee.  A  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  Procurator  of  Judsea  had  led 
to  estrangement,  and  Jesus  seemed  to  Pilate 
to  offer  an  opportunity  for  reconciliation. 
For  Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  and  under  Roman 
law  a  prisoner  might  be  tried  before  the 
governor  of  his  province.  This,  however,  in 
the  case  of  Christ  could  only  come  to  pass  by 
the  favour  of  Pilate,  and  so  it  was  courtesy 
on  his  part  to  send  Him  to  Herod,  and  also 
good  tactics,  for  if  Herod  accepted  the  cour- 
tesy, their  enmity  would  be  at  an  end.  It 
is  strange  that  even  when  Jesus  is  seemingly 
the  sport  of  bad  men  He  is  really  furthering 
the  interests  of  His  kingdom  by  helping  His 
very  enemies  to  peace  with  each  other.     Our 
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Lord  cannot  be  anywhere  without  exerting  a 
good  influence. 

Herod  seems  to  have  recognised  the  inner 
intention  of  Pilate's  action,  and  from  the 
time  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  him  the  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  the  Procurator  came 
to  an  end.  But  what  matters  to  us  is  not 
so  much  the  relations  between  Pilate  and 
Herod  as  those  that  connected  Herod  with 
Jesus  Christ.  In  his  captive  visitor  Herod 
did  not  see  what  we  see.  To  him  Jesus 
Christ  was  some  fanatic  prophet  whom  local 
rumour  had  endowed  with  a  gift  of  working 
miracles,  and  he  was  glad  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  with  a  passing  sight  of  Him  before 
He  was  condemned.  The  gospel  record  has 
it  that  when  Herod  saw  Jesus  he  was  ex- 
ceeding glad.  Those  words  are  very  signi- 
ficant, for  Herod  had  not  always  been  glad 
to  meet  great  teachers  who  were  strong  of 
soul  and  stern  of  doctrine.  Some  time  earlier 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  incestuous  marriage 
with  his  brother's  wife,  and  that  stern  ethical 
prophet  John  the  Baptist  had  denounced 
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him  ;  and  by  a  sovereign  act  of  folly  Herod 
had  brought  about  his  death.  After  the 
murder  had  been  perpetrated  Herod  was 
uneasy.  Uneasiness  worked  remorse  and 
spiritual  fear  ;  and  when  the  first  tidings  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  reached  his  court,  the 
king,  conscience-stricken  and  afraid,  had 
surmised  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist  risen 
from  the  dead.  In  those  days  he  would 
have  been  afraid  to  face  Jesus  ;  but  since 
then  he  had  repented  of  his  repentance,  and 
maybe  by  this  time  he  could  even  laugh  at 
his  past  fears.  Therein  was  surely  tragedy. 
Can  anything  be  sadder  than  for  a  man  to 
have  broken  away  from  his  old-time  legiti- 
mate repentances  ?  Let  us  learn  from  such 
a  possibility  this  lesson,  that  if  men  disregard 
the  clamours  of  conscience  to-day  it  will  be 
no  wonder  if  in  the  years  to  come  through 
sheer  hardness  of  heart  they  laugh  at  the 
spiritual  sensitiveness  that  once  was  theirs. 

Yet  Herod's  gladness  cannot  all  of  it  have 
been  mere  revulsion  from  past  spiritual 
depression.     Kings   are   an   improving  race  ; 
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but  even  to-day  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
find  amusements.  Before  they  come  to  the 
throne  they  often  exhaust  the  whole  gamut 
of  this  world's  delights.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
worth  while  being  a  commoner  to  know 
response  to  simple  pleasures  and  to  avoid  the 
fate  of  royal  personages  sated  with  artificial 
stimulants  to  gladness.  These  remarks  hold 
good  to-day  ;  and  they  have  a  special  appli- 
cation to  the  lives  of  kings  who  lived  when 
Herod  ruled  in  Galilee.  For  such  people, 
almost  the  only  opportunity  of  real  pleasure 
lay  in  something  new,  in  some  fresh  appeal 
to  the  jaded  senses  ;  and  Herod  saw  in  Jesus 
a  wonder-worker  he  had  often  desired  to 
meet.  At  his  court  were  many  magicians, 
and  often  he  whiled  away  an  hour  in  idly 
watching  their  pretended  wonders.  But 
men  had  told  Herod  concerning  this  Jesus 
that  more  than  once  He  had  raised  the  dead, 
that  often  He  had  cured  disease,  and  that 
on  one  occasion,  before  the  eyes  of  five 
thousand  people,  he  had  multiplied  a  handful 
of  food  into  provision  for  them  all.  It  looked 
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then  as  though  Jesus  would  be  able  to  afford 
the    jaded    nerves    of    royalty    some    new 
sensation.    And  with  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
Herod  began  to  question  his   Prisoner,  and 
to  ask  Him  who  He  was  and  what  He  could 
do.     Herod's  attitude  could  but  fail  to  get 
anything  out  of  Jesus.     To  the  soul  of  Pilate 
moving  in  honest  perplexity,  and  not  entirely 
unwilling  to  do  right,  the  Master  made  some 
response.    But  it  was  to  Pilate's  soul  that  He 
answered.     Herod's  soul  offered  no  appeal  to 
Christ.     It  was  his  nerves  alone  that  craved 
for  titillation.     Herod  wished  only  to  gratify 
curiosity  and  love  of  sensation.      Hence  to 
him  the  Christ  was  silent.     Often  by  passing 
His  peace  into  their  souls,  our  Lord  will  quiet 
the   nerves   of  men.      This   surely   accounts 
for  much  of  such   success    as   has   attended 
Christian  Science.     But  it  is  to  the  appeal  of 
the  soul  and  not  to  that  of  the  nerves,  that 
He   is    certain    to   respond.      Is    there    any 
explanation  in  all  this  of  a  problem  that  has 
sometimes  troubled  us  ?     We  have  gone  with 
someone    more   devout  than   ourselves    to   a 
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mission  service.  The  service  over,  our 
companion  has  told  of  spiritual  refreshing 
and  of  communion  with  Christ.  But  we 
have  had  no  such  story,  for  our  soul  has  been 
untouched.  Why  the  difference?  May  it 
not  have  been  that  our  friend  took  to  the 
service  a  wistful  soul,  while  we  went  simply 
with  hungry  nerves,  unconsciously  hoping 
that  excitement,  a  crowd,  domination  by  the 
personality  of  the  missioner,  and  the  sensa- 
tional possibilities  of  a  mission  service,  would 
give  us  our  desire  ?  This  is  not  only  worth 
thinking  over.  The  idea  is  worth  expanding. 
What  we  get  from  a  service  depends  upon 
what  we  take  to  it.  This  appHes  to  ordinary 
worship.  Those  who  go  to  church  in  an 
intrinsically  secular  mood,  who  attend  a 
service  simply  with  the  vague  hope  that  they 
will  be  soothed  by  good  music  or  thrilled 
by  an  eloquent  sermon,  are  not  giving  to 
their  Lord  the  conditions  under  which  He 
can  give  Himself  to  them.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  sermon  should  not  be  eloquent,  and 
there  is  everything  to  be  said  for  the  best 
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music  in  the  House  of  God.  But  the  wistful 
soul  and  the  spiritual  mood  are  necessary  to 
the  proper  utilisation  even  of  these.  What 
is  more,  the  Churches  of  to-day  are  halting, 
just  because  so  much  of  our  religion  is  an 
affair  of  the  nerves  rather  than  of  the  soul ; 
and  except  we  reverse,  many  of  us  are 
marked  for  spiritual  bankruptcy.  Mere 
spiritualised  sensation-hunting  has  almost 
as  much  in  common  with  sensuality  as  with 
devotion ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  House  of  God 
seeking  sensation  rather  than  spirituality, 
even  though  you  seek  without  knowing  the 
quality  of  your  search,  the  Christ  will  be 
silent  for  you.  He  is  no  minister  to  our 
senses.  He  can  consent  to  be  nothing  less 
than  Master  of  our  souls.  But  if  with  true 
wistfulness  and  sincerity  you  call  upon  your 
Lord,  He  will  not  refuse  the  boon  of  His 
presence.  Indeed,  He  will  come  to  you  with 
gladness.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  He  can  only  give 
His  best  gifts  in  response  to  the  highest 
appeals.  Had  Herod  been  moved  by 
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the  pained  face  of  the  pale  Christ  to 
remorse  for  sin  or  to  desire  for  a  better  Hfe, 
the  august  silence  of  our  Lord  would  have 
been  broken  and  have  given  way  to  some 
tender  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  of  His 
willingness  to  forgive  and  of  the  holiness 
to  which  He  encourages  men.  But  Herod 
would  not  have  it  so.  Thus  he  missed 
the  reward  of  that  penitence  and  high 
desii'e  which  never  plead  with  the  Christ 
in  vain. 

So  far  was  Herod  from  penitence  and  high 
desire,  that  the  silence  of  Christ  moved  him 
to  levity.  He  saw  something  infinitely 
humorous  in  the  carpenter  turned  rabbi  and 
in  the  rumours  that  had  associated  Him  with 
kingship  and  spiritual  authority  and  mystic 
power.  He  was  of  course  too  wise  to  listen 
to  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  ;  but 
when  he  realised  that  in  spite  of  his  own 
questionings  and  despite  the  clamours  of  the 
crowd  the  Master  would  not  speak  a  word, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  con- 
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fronted  by  some  innocent  madman.  It  would 
not  become  a  king  to  be  angry  with  one  who 
was  hardly  sane,  but  at  least  simplicity  might 
be  made  a  centre  of  royal  sport.  So  Herod 
spoke  to  his  courtiers  and  his  soldiers,  and 
they  gave  themselves  over  to  a  brave  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  captive  Christ.  He  had 
been  brought  before  them  as  a  candidate  for 
kingly  fame,  for  the  respect  due  to  a  rabbi, 
and  the  amazement  extorted  by  the  miracle- 
worker  ;  but  He  had  not  fulfilled  these  ex- 
pectations. So  Herod  ordered  Him  to  be 
dressed  in  a  white  robe.  In  Rome  when  a 
man  was  a  candidate  for  any  office  he  clad 
himself  in  a  garment  of  shining  white  and 
went  from  elector  to  elector  soliciting  his 
suffrage.  Perhaps  by  robing  the  Master  in 
a  garment  of  white  Herod  meant  to  suggest 
that  here  was  a  candidate  for  kingship  and 
for  the  post  of  teacher  and  miracle-worker, 
but  a  candidate  whose  claims  were  receiving 
little  support  despite  the  fact  that  He  had 
called  both  on  him  and  on  the  Procurator. 
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It  was  a  great  joke.  He  could  trust  Pilate 
to  see  the  humour  of  it  ;  and  it  would  serve 
a  double  purpose,  for  when  men  laugh  to- 
gether enmity  ceases.  So  thus  attired  our 
blessed  Lord  had  to  submit  to  the  tasteless 
jocosities  of  Herod  and  his  men-at-arms  ; 
and  at  last  He  was  sent  once  more  through  the 
street  guarded  by  the  soldiers,  and  attended 
by  priest  and  scribe  and  rabble  until  such 
time  as  He  came  again  to  the  palace  of 
Pilate. 

To  us  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  men 
should  thus  have  mocked  Him,  and  in  the 
folly  of  their  brainless  levity  should  have 
turned  His  pretensions  to  naught.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  even  to-day  there  are  many 
men  who  are  capable  of  similar  actions,  in 
part  because  like  Herod  they  lack  insight, 
and  in  part  also  because  like  him  they  are 
coarse  of  fibre  ?  There  are  those  amongst  us 
who  find  in  religion  the  centre  of  a  great 
deal  of  poor  weak  humour,  and  who  in  their 
blasphemy  do  not  spare  the  person  of  Christ. 
It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  among  the  definite 
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opponents  of  religion  this  type  of  levity  is  on 
the  decrease.  Indeed,  it  is  matter  for  thank- 
fulness that  much  of  the  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity to-day  is  reverent  and  even  wistful  in 
tone.  Blasphemous  humour  is  confined  in 
the  main  to  the  extreme  Secularist  platform 
and  to  a  certain  type  of  scurrilous  print. 
There  are,  however,  men  who  have  not  suffi- 
cient intellect  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  in- 
tellectual opposition  to  Christianity,  but  who 
nevertheless  for  personal  reasons  are  opposed 
to  it  and  love  to  turn  to  ridicule  everything 
that  relates  to  religion.  If  among  my  readers 
there  is  any  one  who  may  thus  be  fairly 
described,  let  him  beware.  He  is  harming 
his  own  soul,  and  he  may  do  an  even  greater 
harm  to  men  who  are  better  than  himself. 
Did  not  Tolstoy's  religious  development  cease 
for  many  years  under  the  influence  of  a  scoffer 
who  sneered  at  him  for  praying  ?  Humour 
at  the  expense  of  sacred  things  is  almost 
unpardonable.  By  all  means  let  us  retain 
humour  as  an  element  of  life.  The  God  who 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  sets  the  lambkins 
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frisking  in  the  meadow  has  His  own  appre- 
ciation of  all  that  makes  for  laughter.  But 
when  blasphemy  takes  the  place  of  true 
humour,  and  when  a  laugh  lightens  at  least 
the  seeming  value  of  that  which  is  sacred, 
and  when  a  sneer  hinders  men's  appreciation 
of  the  high  and  holy,  then  there  is  sin  upon 
the  earth.  There  is  also  sin  in  the  humour 
that  has  a  soul  of  cruelty;  and  they  do 
wrong  who  unthinkingly  laugh  to  the  hurt  of 
another.  Young  people  especially  need  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  this  fault ;  for 
youth — Herod-like — rarely  uses  its  imagina- 
tion to  picture  the  position  of  those  against 
whom  it  turns  its  laughter  and  its  satire. 
Let  us  learn  to  laugh  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Almighty.  Mind  you, 
there  is  no  sin  in  laughter  itself,  but,  like 
other  gifts  of  God,  it  is  degraded  when  it  is 
turned  against  Him  who  gave  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that,  for  those  of  us 

who  are  Christians,   religion  must  turn  life 

into  a  process  of  unending  solemnity.     St 

Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  successful  Christian, 
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if  ever  there  was  one,  and  he  was  the 
gladdest  of  elect  souls.  Did  not  he  and  his 
brethren  get  much  wholesome  fun  out  of 
Brother  Juniper  and  his  like  ?  Follow  the 
example  of  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi. 
Make  sure  of  the  underlying  seriousness  of 
your  existence,  and  then  laugh  as  much  as 
you  can,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  Christian. 
Indeed,  the  Christian  is  the  only  man  who 
has  a  logical  right  to  laugh.  If  you  do  not 
believe  that  God  is  Love  and  that  in  the 
ultimate  the  tangled  processes  of  every 
human  life  end  in  the  triumph  of  love,  then 
your  most  rational  enquiry  must  be — 

• '  What  if  this  vain  world  be  but  a  sable  stage, 
Where  slave-born  man  plays  to  the  mocking  stars  ?  " 

The  man  who  lacks  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God  and  the  ultimate  rationality  of  the 
universe  must,  as  he  answers  this  question, 
stifle  either  his  laughter  or  his  logic.  Pre- 
ferably, perhaps,  both.  Once  again,  the 
Christian  is  the  only  man  who  has  a  right  to 
laugh.  So  laugh  when  laughter  is  justifiable, 
if  only  because  the  laughter  of  the  Christian 
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has  a  missionary  virtue.  The  world  is  very 
much  of  the  mind  of  poor  Tom  Hood,  who 
when  he  was  dying  was  visited  by  a  parti- 
cularly lugubrious  cleric,  and  who,  after 
inspecting  his  visitor,  requested  his  nurses  to 
"  Send  him  away  and  bring  me  a  man  whose 
religion  agrees  with  him."  The  world  in 
general  and  Tom  Hood  in  particular  are  quite 
right.  There  is  abundant  justification  for 
the  demand  for  smiling  Christians  ;  and  the 
men  who  meet  a  cheerful  Christian  learn 
through  his  cheer  to  love  Christianity. 
Finally,  the  laughter  of  true  Christians  has 
educational  power.  Teach  the  world  what 
to  laugh  at  and  you  have  taught  it  what  it 
needs,  and  you  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
save  it  from  its  baser  self  Understand  then 
that  though  humanity  cannot  be  redeemed 
by  laughter  alone,  yet  spiritualised  laughter 
has  in  this  world  a  work  to  do  that  can  never 
be  successfully  attempted  either  by  tears  or 
by  mere  secular  laughter. 

There  is  the  more   need   for  the  cheerful 
types  of  Christianity  to  be  cultivated  because 
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in  these    days    many  of  us  who    essay   the 
Christian  hfe  have  to  put  up  with  what  is 
not  entirely  unlike  the  levity  and  scorn  our 
Master  met.     Of  course   our   trouble   is   as 
nothing  to   His  trouble,  but  it  exists  ;    and 
there  are  some  of  you  who  in  your  social  life 
or  amid  your  business  acquamtances  have  to 
submit  to  laughter  and  mockery  because  you 
are    striving    to   be   true   to   Jesus    Christ. 
After  all,  this  is  only  what  we  ought  to  ex- 
pect.   We  are  called  to  take  up  our  cross  and 
follow  Christ.     Hence  much  that  anticipated 
Calvary  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  is  repeated  in 
our  existence.     For  if  men  were  irreverent 
and     scornful   towards    Jesus    Christ,    who 
was    Himself  the   first  and    the  greatest  of 
Christians,   how  can  we  expect  them  to  be 
less  scornful  and  less  amused  at  us  ?     Make 
up  your  mind  that  the  world  will  have  its 
joke  at  your  expense.     Then  turn  the  tables 
on  the  world  by  transforming  its  laughter  to 
profit.       Understand    first    that    when   the 
world   treats  you  as  it  treated  your   Lord, 
you    are  moving  to  a   larger  identity  with 
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Jesus  Christ.  And,  after  all,  is  it  not  your 
constant  aim  day  by  day  to  become  more 
like  Him  ?  Then,  it  is  not  true  concerning 
Christ,  but  it  is  true  of  us,  that  some- 
times we  can  learn  from  the  laughter  of 
the  world.  By  this  is  meant  that  some- 
times the  scorn  of  our  acquaintances  hits  on 
one  of  our  foibles  that  is  a  weakness  rather 
than  an  essential  portion  of  our  Christianity  ; 
and  we  do  well  to  examine  ourselves  from 
time  to  time  in  the  presence  of  our  Master 
and  in  the  light  of  the  scorn  of  the  world. 
"  Thank  God,"  said  an  old  saint,  "  for  all  my 
enemies.  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from 
them  about  myself."  He  spoke  well.  Self- 
knowledge  is  difficult  to  get  and  profitable 
withal ;  and  it  is  always  worth  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  it.  So  from  the  laughter  ot 
the  scoffer  learn  what  you  can.  Having 
learnt,  with  the  help  of  God  strive  so  to 
alter  your  life  as  to  give  less  occasion  for  the 
light  laughter  of  those  who  do  not  sympa- 
thise with  you.  This  is  very  important  for  a 
reason  that  is  not  immediately  obvious.  In 
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as  far  as  we  enable  people  to  cast  scorn  upon 
us  when  that  scorn  would  be  avoidable  by  an 
improvement  in  our  own  conduct,  we  are 
hindering  the  cause  of  religion.  For  as  long 
as  men  can  with  any  show  of  reason  laugh  at 
the  foibles  of  that  type  of  Christianity  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar  we  shall  never 
persuade  them  to  worship  our  Christ.  Hence 
for  the  sake  of  our  Christian  influence  we 
must  give  men  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
laughing  unkindly  at  anything  in  our  re- 
ligious life.  Even,  however,  when  we  have 
done  our  best,  and  even  if  they  learn  to 
respect  us,  some  of  them  will  still  laugh  ; 
and  their  laughter  will  be  one  of  our  greatest 
spiritual  dangers.  Often  during  His  lifetime 
the  Master  must  have  been  laughed  at,  but 
we  are  never  told  that  He  repaid  laughter 
with  anger.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  we  often  meet  ridicule  with  some  hasty 
word  that  is  very  far  from  the  silence  and 
dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
ability  to  take  a  joke  against  yourself  is  one 
of  the  tests  of  real  religion  ;   and  certainly 
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wi^ath  at  the  ridicule  of  the  world  is  both 
futile  and  wroug.  We  must  never  attempt 
to  fight  God's  battles  with  the  weapons  of 
Satan.  And  you  must  the  more  try  to  meet 
ridicule  with  the  right  spirit,  because  if  you 
combat  laughter  and  scoff  with  silence  and 
unembittered  dignity  the  scoffers  will  learn 
either  to  leave  you  alone  or  to  respect  you, 
maybe  both.  It  is  poor  fun  baiting  one  who 
offers  no  response.  If  the  more  men  jeer  the 
more  you  become  acrimonious,  the  world  will 
get  adequate  amusement  from  the  Christian 
who  is  displaying  his  lack  of  Christianity. 
But  if  with  quiet  dignity,  with  silence  if  men 
are  fierce,  or  with  a  word  of  good  humour  if 
men  are  simply  striving  to  amuse  themselves 
at  your  expense,  if  in  Christian  ways  like 
these  you  meet  ridicule  and  scoff,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  persecution  will  give  way  to 
respect.  In  the  tenth  case,  where  someone 
lacking  reverence  and  insight  persists  in 
ridicule,  regard  his  conduct  as  permitted  of 
God  for  your  discipline.  Without  whining 
and  without  complaint  endure  ;  and  go  on 
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being  a  Christian.  The  answer  of  ChriBt  to 
Herod  was  that  He  continued  to  be  Christ. 
This  then  is  the  lesson  for  yon.  The  dog 
bayed  all  night  at  the  moon  ;  and  the  moon 
gave  back  no  answering  snarl.  She  went  on 
shining. 
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"When  he  was  sat  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his  wife 
sent  to  him,  saying.  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man  ;  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a 
dream  because  of  him." — Matthew  xxvii.  19. 


VI 

PILATE'S  WIFE 

While  Pilate  was  conducting  the  trial  of 
our  Lord  there  was  brought  to  him  a  message 
from  his  wife  urging  caution  and  clemency. 
Who  was  this  wife  of  Pilate?  Is  there 
anything  we  can  J  earn  concerning  her?  Is 
there  aught  we  can  deduce  from  her  conduct  ? 
History  associates  with  her  the  name  of 
Claudia  Procla  ;  and  there  are  numerous 
traditions  concerning  her,  some  averring  that 
under  Jewish  influences  she  had  abandoned 
heathenism,  and  others  that  she  later  became 
a  follower  of  Christ.  The  Greek  Church 
indeed  includes  her  in  its  calendar  of  saints  ; 
and  each  year  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
June  the  Coptic  Church  pays  special  honour 
both  to  her  and  to  Pilate.  It  seems  at  least 
true  concerning  her  that  she  was  susceptible 
to  religious  influences  ;  and  an  intelligent 
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Boman  woman  would  certainly  find  in  the 
religious  suggestions  of  Judaism  much  that 
interested  and  a  great  deal  that  attracted. 
At  one  time  special  legislation  was  added  to 
the  statute  books  of  Rome  prohibiting  foreign 
governors  taking  their  wives  with  them  to 
their  spheres  of  influence.  So  there  is  every 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  wives  of 
officials  entered  largely  into  the  lives  of  their 
husbands,  and  even  attempted  to  affect  their 
policy.  Perhaps  from  some  slave,  perhaps 
from  some  Jewish  woman  whose  heart 
inclined  to  Christ,  maybe  through  spies  or 
perhaps  from  some  noble  woman  like  the 
Christian  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  Pilate's 
wife  had  gleaned  much  concerning  the 
Christ ;  and  since  for  some  days  the  satellites 
of  the  Procurator  had  probably  been  bringing 
him  news  concerning  the  strange  Prophet 
who  might  at  any  moment  provoke  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  city,  therefore  she  and  her 
husband  may  have  talked  concerning  Him. 
If  so,  it  will  have  been  no  wonder  that  when 
she  knew  Pilate  had  been  called  early  from 
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his  sleep  because  the  priests  wished  him  to 
condemn  Jesus,  she  thought  much  about 
Him  concerning  whom  the  common  people 
believed  such  strange  things.  Our  dreams 
are  generally  made  up  of  some  rearrangement 
of  our  waking  thoughts  and  impressions. 
Therefore,  it  was  natural  that  during  her 
later  slumbers  she  dreamed  a  dream  that 
hinted  at  Nemesis  if  Pilate  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  agent  of  the  doom  of  Christ. 
Waking,  she  feared  for  our  Lord  ;  and  more 
than  she  feared  for  Jesus,  she  probably  feared 
for  Pilate  and  for  herself  The  Romans  had 
great  faith  in  dreams  ;  and  she  hastened  to 
communicate  her  impression  to  Pilate. 

Is  there  not  revelation  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  trials  of  our  blessed  Lord  the 
only  influence  directly  exercised  on  His 
behalf  was  that  of  a  woman  ?  Nicodemus 
was  silent.  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  raised  no 
voice  in  defence  of  Jesus.  But  Pilate's  wife 
pleaded  for  Him.  This  is  indeed  significant, 
but  it  is  not  surprising.  The  good  God,  who 
gave  to  each  of  us  our  initial  capacities,  has 
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brought  it  to  pass  that  women  are  naturally 
more  spiritual  than  men.  Even  in  the  early 
days  of  the  race  when  men  were  mere  hunters 
and  warriors,  scarcely  less  civilised  than  the 
quarry  they  pursued,  women  were  of  a 
gentler  mould.  For,  apart  from  their  natural 
endowments,  maternity  has  ever  been  for 
them  a  school  of  refinement.  Always  the 
children  have  educated  the  mothers  of  the 
world.  Even  before  men  and  women  had 
learned  to  name  the  name  of  God,  long  before 
St.  Matthew  took  up  his  pen,  the  little  ones 
were  the  gospels  of  the  race.  As  Victor 
Hugo  put  it — 

'•  God' 8  speech  is  on  their  stammering  tongues, 
And  His  forgiveness  in  their  smile." 

Do  not  mothers  who  read  endorse  my 
words  ?  The  other  day  I  talked  with  a 
woman  who  years  earlier  had  an  only  child 
who  lived  but  for  a  month.  She  told  me  of 
the  ache  that  was  yet  in  her  heart,  and  then 
she  added  that  sorrowful  as  it  had  been  her 
life  was  the  richer  for  her  experience.  Said 
she  with  infinite  pathos,  "  Only  to  have  felt 
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the  little  fingers  clinging  round  your  own  is 
to  have  learned  something  I  could  have 
learned  in  no  other  way."  She  spoke  sadly 
and  she  spoke  well.  The  clinging  helpless- 
ness of  the  babe,  the  appeal  of  its  weakness, 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  sufferings  of  little 
children,  the  inevitable  altruism  that  Grant 
Allen  used  to  say  made  motherhood  the 
Calvary  of  humanity,  these  things  have  made 
and  kept  the  hearts  of  women  more  suscepti- 
ble to  Divine  influences,  more  gentle,  more 
refined,  more  pitiful.  So  it  is,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  possibility  of  spiritual 
danger,  of  unfairness,  of  cruelty,  or  the  plight 
of  tribulation  is  more  sure  in  its  appeal  to 
women  than  to  men. 

Let  me  ask  women  who  read  this  book,  Are 
you  aware  of  your  privileges  in  this  respect  ? 
And  if  so,  do  you  understand  as  you  might 
that  from  her  to  whom  God  has  given  much 
He  is  justified  in  expecting  a  great  deal  ? 
See  to  it  that  your  spiritual  capacities  do  not 
deteriorate  simply  because  you  do  not  make 
real  use  of  them.  Pilate's  wife  had  a  talent 
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for  spiritual  alertness.  She  knew  when 
spiritual  danger  threatened  herself  or  a  loved 
one  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  when  that  danger 
drew  near  she  herself  awoke  to  it  and  she 
warned  the  man  she  loved.  You  have 
profited  by  centuries  of  spiritual  culture  to 
which  Pilate's  wife  was  a  stranger.  There- 
fore is  one  justified  in  asking  you  whether 
by  prayer,  by  meditation  on  the  element 
of  quality  in  life,  by  all  that  makes 
for  a  divine  sensitiveness,  you  are  keeping 
alive  within  you  the  faculty  of  spiritual 
alarm  ?  The  question  is  important,  for  many 
an  age  has  proved  that  women  are  the  true 
moral  sentinels  of  society ;  and  whatever 
they  allow  to  pass  into  the  camp  is  generally 
accepted  by  others  as  good.  Further,  it  has 
never  happened  that  a  community  has  risen 
superior  to  the  moral  level  of  its  women  ; 
and  it  is  rarely  that  a  family  is  superior  to 
the  mother.  So  let  a  woman  allow  spiritual 
dangers  to  approach  her  dear  ones  unheralded 
and  unchecked,  and  though  she  herself  may 
escape  contagion,  their  deterioration  will  ere 
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long  be  her  sorrow.  Word  was  brought  me 
some  little  time  ago  of  a  good  woman  who, 
while  her  children  were  growing  up,  felt  that 
certain  evil  possibilities  were  menacing  her 
household.  Those  possibilities  were  attrac- 
tive to  her  young  people  ;  and  though  she 
was  very  uneasy,  partly  by  reason  of  a  secret 
vanity  telling  her  her  boys  and  girls  could 
never  go  wrong,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  she  stifled  her  sense  of  spiritual  alarm. 
She  uttered  no  warning  and  she  entered  on 
no  opposition.  At  the  time  when  I  was  told 
of  her  she  had  lost  her  children  both  from 
herself  and  from  Christ,  and  she  was  eating 
her  heart  out  in  spiritual  misery.  Oh,  my 
sisters,  keep  alert  your  faculty  of  spiritual 
alarm,  and,  carefully  avoiding  censorious- 
ness,  in  all  love,  warn  others.  This  is  not 
an  appeal  that  spiritual  alarm  may  become 
the  outstanding  feature  of  your  character. 
It  is  a  secondary  virtue  at  the  best,  and 
you  must  keep  it  in  due  proportion. 
Especially  when  there  are  young  people 
about,  you  must  in  no  case  emulate  the  poor 
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stricken  hen  who  having  hatched  ducklings 
sees  them  take  to  the  water.  Many  a  mother 
has  mined  her  influence  because  she  is  far 
more  anxious  her  children  should  be  as  she 
expected  than  that  they  should  develop  as 
God  intended.  Beware  of  this  and  all  other 
excesses  of  spiritual  alarm.  But  look  to 
God,  and  be  sure  your  alarm  is  of  the  soul 
and  not  of  the  nerves.  Thus  shall  you  help 
your  dear  ones  more  than  you  imagine. 

This  plea  is  emphasised  because  a  habit  of 
justifiable  spiritual  alarm  has  what  an  older 
generation  would  have  called  a  fructifying 
virtue.  It  makes  for  the  growth  of  other 
excellencies.  The  alarm  of  Pilate's  wife  for 
her  husband  led  her  to  urge  pity  for  Jesus. 
Here  again  we  happen  on  a  grace  especially 
characteristic  of  women.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
more  pitiful  than  men.  But  in  one  thing 
they  are  just  like  men.  Their  pity  goes  out 
in  certain  directions  but  not  in  others.  A 
woman  alarmed  by  the  illness  of  her  lap  dog 
will  dress  to  fetch  the  veterinary  in  a  hat 
decorated  with  the  whole  or  part  of  a  slaugh- 
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tered  bird.  Not  long  since  a  poor  charwoman 
fell  ill.  The  poor  cannot  afford  to  be  ill 
long,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  drag  herself 
about  the  poor  woman  went  on  her  regular 
day  to  the  house  of  a  lady  for  whom  she  had 
worked  for  years.  About  eleven  o'clock  the 
lady  saw  her,  and  noticing  that  she  was  ob- 
viously unwell  she  rated  her  soundly  for 
putting  her  employer  to  the  discomfort  of 
seeing  her  look  so  ill.  Then  she  told  her  she 
was  to  work  till  lunch  time  and  after  was  to 
be  sent  home  with  half  a  day's  money.  One 
is  amazed  that  she  allowed  her  to  stay  to 
lunch  !  Still,  perhaps,  as  the  lady  was  well 
to  do  she  felt  she  could  really  afford  to  be 
generous.  What  a  woman  I  Yet  she  was 
not  pitiless.  Her  conduct  merely  meant  that 
charwomen  were  outside  her  pity.  No  woman, 
whether  she  looks  upon  Christ  before  Pilate 
or  on  some  poor  charwoman  in  her  own 
home,  can  afford  to  harden  her  heart.  All 
such  hardening  tends  to  petrification.  So 
let  not  the  women  alone  but  also  the  men 
who  read  act  up  to  Ian  Maclaren's  fine  saying. 
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"  Be  pitiful,  for  everyone  is  fighting  a  hard 
battle  ! " 

When  you  strive  to  rouse  others  to 
spiritual  alarm,  or  should  you  attempt  to 
persuade  them  to  pity,  you  cannot  always 
be  sure  of  success.  Often  you  will  fail. 
Sometimes  the  failure  will  not  be  your 
fault  at  all.  But  sometimes  also  part  of 
the  blame  must  rest  on  you.  The  appeal 
of  Pilate's  wife  failed.  Besides  the  callous- 
ness of  Pilate,  can  there  have  been  any  other 
reason  ?  Buskin  has  written,  "  You  cannot 
think  that  the  buckling  on  of  the  knight's 
armour  by  his  lady's  hand  was  a  mere 
caprice  of  romantic  fashion.  It  is  the  type 
of  an  eternal  truth — that  the  soul's  armour 
is  never  w^ell  set  to  the  heart  unless  a 
woman's  hand  has  braced  it  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  she  braces  it  loosely  that  the  honour 
of  manhood  fails."  Taken  by  itself,  the 
last  statement  is  altogether  too  sweeping, 
and  Buskin  cannot  have  meant  that  when- 
ever a  man  falls  it  is  the  fault  of  a  woman. 
But  for  all  that  the  quotation  perhaps  gives 
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us  exactly  the  illumination  we  need  here. 
When  the  sacred  fires  of  a  common  tender- 
ness are  melting  twin  souls  predestined  for 
their  flame,  each  can  often  make  of  the 
other  whatever  is  ardently  desired.  There 
will  therefore  probably  have  been  a  time  in 
their  relationship  when  Pilate  would  have 
done  anything  his  wife  asked.  Why  had 
he  altered  ?  Can  it  have  been  because  she 
had  used  her  power  over  him  merely  for  the 
satisfying  of  pleasure,  or  passion,  or  selfish- 
ness, or  vanity  ?  These  are  the  uses  many 
women  make  of  their  power  of  influencing 
a  man,  and  such  misuse  means  that  their 
power  dies  of  sheer  spiritual  inanition.  Let 
a  woman,  when  a  man  is  plastic  in  her 
hands,  use  her  power  only  for  the  best ;  let 
her  try  to  surround  him  with  good  in- 
fluences, to  permeate  him  with  high  sugges- 
tions, and  her  love  for  him  and  her  influence 
upon  him  will  the  more  increase,  because  she 
will  lift  both  themselves  and  their  relation- 
ship to  a  high  spiritual  level.  But  let  her 
utilise  their  love  simply  that  she  may  get 
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out  of  it  her  own  pleasure,  her  own  way, 
her  own  satisfaction,  and  that  love  on  the 
one  side,  and  very  probably  on  both,  is 
marked  for  death.  Are  you  questioning 
whether  this  last  is  true  ?  Shall  we  ask 
Cleopatra  to  speak  her  testimony  from  the 
banks  of  old  Nile  ?  Shall  we  ask  poor 
Harriet  Shelley  to  speak  from  out  the 
waters  to  which  she  gave  herself  in  suicide  ? 
Do  you  remember  how  Browning,  in  his 
poem  entitled  "  The  Glove,"  drives  home 
our  immediate  point  ?  He  makes  Pierre  de 
E-onsard  tell  how  King  Francis  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  his  court  were  one  day 
idly  looking  at  the  royal  lions  in  their 
hollow  guarded  pit,  and.  seeing  one  of  the 
lions  moved  to  added  fierceness,  he  observed 
that  they  all  exercised  wholesome  discretion 
in  keeping  aloof  from  its  threshold,  for  even 
the  best  man  among  them  would  not  be  so 
foolhardy  as  to  risk  the  grip  of  the  animal's 
jaws.  Amid  the  spectators  was  a  good 
knight,  a  certain  Sir  De  Lorge,  and  the 
vain  and  foolish  lady  whom  he  loved.     She, 
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hearing  the  king's  words,  flung  her  glove 
close  to  the  lions.  De  Lorge  gave  one  leap, 
walked  straight  up  to  the  fierce  beast,  who 
was  stilled  by  amazement,  and  then,  picking 
up  the  glove,  calmly  retreated.  But  when 
he  reached  his  lady  love  he  did  not  hand 
her  the  glove  with  obeisance.  Instead  he 
flung  it  in  the  face  of  its  owner.  Francis 
understood. 

"  '  Tour  heart's  queen,  you  detlirone  her  ? ' 
'  So  should  I ! ' — cried  the  King — '  'Twaa  mere  vanity, 
Not  love,  set  that  task  to  humanity  I  ' 
Lords  and  ladies  alike  turned  with  loathing 
From  such  a  proved  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

*'  'Twas  mere  vanity,  not  love,  set  that  task." 
The  king  spoke  truly,  and  the  misuse  of  the 
woman's  influence  destroyed  not  only  her 
possible  efiect  for  good  on  De  Lorge,  but  also 
all  her  influence  whatever.  We  learn  from 
this  parable  that  it  is  only  the  influence  with 
the  soul  of  good  that  survives  ;  and  let  me  ask 
women  who  read  this  to  give  heed  at  all  times 
to  use  their  influence  on  the  side  of  Christ. 
If  a  woman  is  untrue  to  the  sanctities  of  her 
love,  and  if  she  degrades  it  by  making  a 
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man's  affection  a  mere  minister  to  her  passions, 
or  pleasures,  or  egotism,  then,  when  some  day 
she  wants  to  influence  that  man  for  the  best, 
she  will  find  her  power  has  gone.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  influence  rightly  exercised 
only  grows  the  stronger  with  time.  It  is 
also  worth  pointing  out  that  indirect  influence 
is  even  more  important  than  direct ;  and 
indirect  influence  is  a  subtle  emanation  of 
personality.  What  you  say,  what  you  do, 
what  you  insist  upon,  make  up  your  direct 
influence ;  what  you  are  is  your  indirect 
influence.  Now,  what  you  are  depends  upon 
what  Christ  is  to  you.  Therefore,  whether 
you  see  the  Christ  captive  or  know  Him  as 
triumphant,  let  your  heart  in  all  sincerity 
and  earnestness  go  out  towards  your  Lord. 

This  is  a  great  plea  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
complete  unless  there  were  coupled  with 
it  an  appeal  to  men  to  respond  more 
readily  to  the  best  influences  of  their  women 
relatives.  A  man  is  ever  the  better  for  his 
response  to  the  suggestions  of  a  good  mother, 
a    pure    sister,    a    spiritually-minded    wife. 
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And     let     women     give     men     no     excuse 
for   failing    to    answer   the   appeal    of  their 
best.        Consecrate     your     love.        Hallow 
the    power    love    gives.       The   writer    feels 
justified  in  setting  forth  so  huge  a  claim,  if 
only  because  of  what  Christianity  has  done 
for  women.     Go  at  any   time  to  any  place 
where  Christianity  is  not,  and  you  will  find 
that  women  are  the  victims  of  social  arrange- 
ments.    In  Athens,  Aristotle  spoke  of  women 
as  belonging  to  an  order  between  free  men 
and  slaves.      In  China,  Confucius  recognised 
no  sanctity  in  the  marriage  bond.      In  Rome, 
it  was  a  fundamental  conception  of  law  that 
no    woman    should    ever    be     independent. 
Christianity,  however,    came  into  the  world 
with    Jesus  Christ  ;  and  though  it  has  still 
much  work  to  do  for  women,  and  though  its 
method  is  not  that  of  revolution,    but   the 
slower  and  more  intricate  way  of  social  evolu- 
tion,  yet  immediately  the  religion  of  Jesus 
did    much   for   women.     How   could   it    be 
otherwise  ?     Our  Lord  had  been   bom  of  a 
woman  and  the  early  Christians  must  have 
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thought  more  of  women  because  of  her  gift 
to  humanity.  Hence,  from  the  first,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  was  of  necessity  on 
the  side  of  women.  Under  the  new  religion 
marriage  became  a  sacrament,  and  polygamy 
was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  The  operation  of 
these  facts  alone  gave  to  many  women  an 
undoubted  and  secure  status  ;  and  when,  in 
the  early  Church,  women  were  welcomed  to 
spiritual  comradeship  with  men,  their  further 
emancipation  became  simply  a  matter  of 
Christian  influences  permeating  civilisation. 
Compare  the  position  of  the  present-day 
average  woman  in  a  Christian  country  with 
the  status  of  women  in  heathen  nations, 
and  you  get  an  index  to  the  advantages 
Christianity  has  brought  to  women.  Do  you 
not  then  see  that  every  Christian  plea  should 
have  great  force  for  you  ?  I  am  the  more 
hopeful  of  an  affirmative  response  to  my 
question,  because  if  Christianity  has  done  so 
much  for  women,  history  also  shows  that 
women  have  done  much  for  Christianity. 
Women,  like  the  sisters  of  Lazarus^  were 
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among  our  Lord's  most  devoted  adherents 
during  His  earthly  ministry,  and  women, 
like  Lydia  of  Philippi,  like  the  honourable 
women  at  Thessalonica,  like  Damaris  and 
Priscilla,  like  Lois  and  Eunice,  were  among 
the  first  converts  of  the  early  Church. 
So  magnificently  did  women  respond  to 
the  new  teaching,  that  Christianity  soon 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  type  of  woman- 
hood. And  a  cultured  heathen  was  once 
moved  to  exclaim,  '■'  What  women  these 
Christians  have  I  "  Since  the  days  of  his 
testimony  the  Church  has  been  kept  alive 
in  dark  ages  by  the  spiritual  influence  of 
women  like  St.  Catharine  of  Siena.  National 
life  has  been  enriched  by  the  patriotic  en- 
deavours of  women  like  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
philanthropies  have  taken  on  new  power 
under  the  direction  of  women  like  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fry.  Humanitarianism  has  re- 
ceived fresh  impulses  from  the  work  of 
women  like  Florence  Nightingale  :  and 
heathen  peoples  have  learnt  the  Word  of 
God    from    the   lips    of    women    like    Mary 
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Moffat  and  Mrs.  Livingstone.  Thanks  be 
to  God  for  all  the  work  that  good  women 
have  put  into  the  Church  and  into  good 
causes.  Great  is  the  capacity  of  women, 
and,  therefore,  great  is  their  responsibility. 
So  once  again  let  me  appeal  to  them  to 
use  their  personal  influence  on  the  side  of 
their  Lord.  Do  not  let  love  of  comfort, 
do  not  let  social  ambitions,  do  not  let 
subtle  egotisms,  do  not  let  the  lure  of  the 
world,  move  your  womanhood  to  content 
with  anything  less  than  sainthood.  Ever 
and  ever  more  by  your  word  and  your  works 
show  that  your  influence  is  on  the  side  of 
Christ. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  pretend  that 
response  to  this  appeal  can  be  in  all  things 
pleasant.  The  woman  who  chooses  Christ 
chooses  the  way  of  seeming  loss,  of  seeming 
hardness,  of  seeming  sorrow.  But  she  who 
in  all  earnestness  gives  herself  to  her  Lord 
always  gains  more  than  she  loses.  She  is 
opposed  by  the  world,  she  has  spiritual 
diflaculties  as  she  strives  to  ascend  ;  but  God 
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will  give  her  visions  by  the  way  and  rest  and 
triumph  at  the  last.  Do  you  remember  the 
story  of  that  good  woman,  St.  Perpetua, 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  called  to 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  Christ  ?  She 
lived  in  one  of  those  heroic  ages  of  the  early 
Church  when  persecution  was  rife  ;  and  one 
night  as  she  lay  in  a  Roman  prison  she  slept 
and  she  dreamed.  This  was  her  dream. 
She  saw  a  golden  stairw^ay  of  wondrous 
height  reaching  up  to  Heaven,  and  in  the 
sides  of  the  stair  were  set  daggers  and 
spears  and  hooks  and  swords,  so  that  if  any 
climbed  carelessly  or  failed  continually  to 
look  upwards  they  would  be  wounded  and 
their  flesh  left  on  the  iron  weapons.  Further, 
the  very  beginning  of  the  climb  was  not  easy, 
for  at  the  base  of  the  staircase  crouched  a 
dragon  of  wondrous  size  who  sought  to 
terrify  men  and  women  that  they  might  not 
dare  to  ascend  at  all.  In  her  dream  Perpetua 
knew  that  the  ladder  was  set  before  her  by 
God  for  her  climbing.  Yet  the  stairway  was 
full  of  menace  and  the  dragon  strove  to 
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hinder.  Summoning  her  courage,  she  boldly 
placed  her  foot  on  the  head  of  the  dragon, 
and  thereby  she  climbed  to  the  first  steps  of 
the  ladder.  Looking  upwards,  walking  care- 
fully and  praying  much,  she  passed  up  the 
stairway  ;  and  lo,  at  the  summit  a  beauteous 
garden,  wherein  the  Lord  Christ  walked 
amid  the  myriads  of  the  redeemed.  Seeing 
Perpetua  He  gave  her  glad  welcome,  and 
soon  she  found  herself  one  of  the  glorious 
throng,  happy  in  communion  with  her  Lord, 
glad  in  her  communion  with  the  saints. 
Such  was  her  dream  ;  and,  in  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  realities  at  which  it  hinted,  later 
she  went  forth  to  martyrdom  and  faced 
undaunted  alike  the  beasts  of  the  arena  and 
the  gladiator's  sword.  And  shall  not  the 
vision  that  helped  Perpetua  to  die  for  the 
credit  of  her  Lord  help  Christian  women 
to-day  to  live  to  His  honour  ?  Do  you  not  see 
the  stairway  of  the  good  life  ?  And  are  you 
not  perhaps  almost  too  ready  to  notice  that  it 
is  edged  with  weapons  of  offence  ?  Do  you 
feel  the  call  to  climb  the  steep  ascent  ?     And 
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are  you  hesitating  because  of  your  acquaint- 
ances, because  that  old  dragon,  the  world, 
waits  at  the  base  of  the  stairway  to  terrify 
and  harm  if  you  essay  the  Christian  life  ? 
Heed  neither  dragon  nor  swords.  Like  to 
Perpetua,  trample  the  world  under  foot  and 
use  its  leverage  to  gain  the  first  step  of  the 
stair.  Keep  in  the  right  way,  practise  the 
upward  look,  pray  much  and  dare  the 
spiritual  heights.  Every  time  you  climb  you 
shall  attain  to  the  garden  of  realised  effort, 
to  communion  with  Christ,  and  to  the  company 
of  the  saints.  For  these  are  the  things  God 
has  promised  to  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Christ  much  and  serve  Him  well. 
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"  And  when   they  had   bound  him,  they  led   him  away, 
md  delivered  him  to  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor." 

Matthew  xxvii.  2. 


VII 

PONTIUS  PILATE 

Had  Caiaphas  dared,  he  would  certainly 
have  had  Jesus  Christ  put  to  death  on  his 
own  authority.  But  it  behoved  him  to  be 
careful.  Some  years  earlier,  Home  had  taken 
away  from  the  Sanhedrim  the  power  of  in- 
flicting capital  punishment  ;  and  Annas,  his 
father-in-law,  had  been  deposed  from  the 
high  priesthood  for  disregarding  this  limita- 
tion. Hence  it  was  inevitable  that  Caiaphas 
should  turn  to  the  civil  authority.  That 
authority  was  not  so  much  represented  as 
incarnate  in  Pontius  Pilate,  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  Pilate  was  a  Roman  in  the  days 
when  to  be  of  Pome  was  to  be  conscious  of 
the  mastery  of  the  world.  He  was  a  patri- 
cian in  an  empire  that  existed  not  for  the 
common  people  but  for  emperor  and  aristo- 
crat ;  and  he  was  a  soldier  in  an  army  whose 
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power  no  other  army  could  withstand.  His 
oflScial  career  had  culminated  in  his  appoint- 
ment as  Procurator  of  Judsea  ;  and  at  the 
time  in  which  we  are  concerned  with  him  he 
appears  before  us  as  viceroy  of  the  emperor 
of  Rome,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Judsea,  as  supreme  and  final  judge 
in  legal  matters  affecting  all  Jews  who  were 
not  Roman  citizens,  and  as  absolute  master 
of  the  finances  of  his  province.  What  else 
he  was  will  become  clear  as  this  study 
proceeds.  To  him  very  early  in  the  morning 
came  a  servant  announcing  that  the  high 
priest  and  the  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
desirous  of  seeing  him  outside  the  gate  of 
his  palace.  Pilate  realised  what  the  mes- 
sage meant.  The  day  before  he  had  allowed 
the  Jewish  authorities  the  services  of  a  special 
guard  to  enable  them  to  effect  the  arrest  of 
a  certain  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  For  some  time 
he  had  heard  concerning  this  Jesus  ;  and  He 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  amiable  and  fanatical 
prophet  whose  indiscreet  utterances  were 
constantly  arousing  the  opposition  of  Judsean 
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ecclesiastics.     It  appeared  that  these  ecclesi- 
astics were  envious  of  his  influence  over  the 
people  ;  and  though  Pilate's  sjnnpathies  were 
not  with  them,  he  had   been  not  unwilling 
to  help  them  to  get  the  Prisoner  into  their 
power.     They  had  probably  taken  the  matter 
more  seriously  than  he  had  expected  ;  and  on 
receiving  the  message  he  reahsed  that  they 
were  bringing  Christ  to  him  as  a  condemned 
criminal.     The  call  to  him  to  interfere  can 
hardly  have  been  welcome  ;  and  one  detail 
connected  with   it  is  sure  to  have  irritated 
him.     He  was  compelled  to  go  from  out  his 
own  judgment  hall  to  meet  his  visitors,  for 
they   had   some   amazing   superstition    that 
prevented  them  from  crossing  the  threshold 
of  a  Gentile  on  a  feast  day.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  one  ever  quoted  to  Pilate  that  saying 
of  the  Talmud,  "  A  pagan's  house  shall  be  in 
your  eyes  as  the  abode  of  an  animal."     In 
any  case  the  patrician  cannot  have  been  com- 
plimented by  what  he  considered  a  barbarous 
prejudice  ;    and    when   he   stood   before  the 
chief  priests    and    the   rabble   he   no   doubt 
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looked  both  upon  them  and  their  Prisoner 
with  haughty  aloofness.  It  was  almost  un- 
thinkable that  these  fanatical  priests  should 
compel  him  to  leave  his  own  judgment  hall  ; 
and  he  doubtless  felt  that  no  one  could  blame 
him  if  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  them  that,  despite  his  unwil- 
ling deference  to  their  superstition,  with  him 
rested  all  true  authority. 

With  much  of  indifference  and  maybe  a 
little  of  pity,  Pilate  glanced  at  their  Prisoner, 
and  asked,  "What  accusation  bring  ye  against 
this  man  ?  "  Formal  Roman  criminal  pro- 
cedure commenced  with  a  recital  of  the  name 
of  the  prisoner  and  of  the  charge  against  him. 
The  chief  priests  detected  the  official  sug- 
gestion in  his  tone,  and  they  were  taken 
aback.  They  had  hoped  for  an  immediate 
confirmation  of  their  sentence  ;  but  the  Pro- 
curator was  evidently  in  a  mood  to  quibble. 
So  to  him  they  gave  the  sullen  answer,  "  If 
He  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  should  not  have 
delivered  Him  up  unto  thee."  Their  words 
were  neither  a  formal   charge  nor  evidence. 
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But  they  gave  Pilate  his  opportunity  of 
making  his  hearers  feel  who  and  what  he 
was.  With  masterly  insolence,  he  replied, 
"  Take  ye  Him,  and  judge  Him  according  to 
your  law."  Immediately  came  the  answer 
Pilate  expected,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
put  any  man  to  death."  It  was  well  that 
they  realised  how  much  power  centred  in  the 
Procurator.  The  manner  of  their  reply 
showed  something  more.  It  confirmed 
Pilate's  earlier  impression  that  what  they 
sought  was  satisfaction  of  envy  rather  than 
justice.  This  was  understandable  from  their 
standpoint  ;  but  no  Koman  official  could  con- 
demn a  prisoner  unless  the  accusation  against 
him  was  definite.  Pilate  seems  to  have 
hinted  as  much  ;  and  at  once  a  very  babel 
of  accusation  arose.  Soon  the  uproar  event- 
uated in  a  formal  indictment.  Jesus  was 
charged  with  sedition,  with  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  with  usurping 
Caesar's  position  as  king.  The  three  counts 
amounted  to  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and 
Pilate  was  therefore  bound  to  consider  the 
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case  very  seriously  indeed.  The  Sanhedrim 
had  more  reason  than  he  had  imagined  for 
bringing  this  Prisoner  before  him. 

The  accusation  regularised  the  trial  ;  and 
Pilate  withdrew  into  his  judgment  hall  and 
sat  down  on  his  judge's  chair.  Priests  and 
populace  were  left  without  at  the  gate  ;  and 
in  quiet  the  judge  thought  out  the  position. 
The  charge  of  sedition  was  vague.  He  would 
have  heard  earlier  through  his  own  officials 
had  Jesus  refused  to  pay  any  legal  dues. 
The  third  accusation  was,  however,  one  to  be 
examined  with  carefulness,  for  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  had  of  late  become  extremely  sus- 
picious of  even  a  form  of  words  that  suggested 
rivalry  with  his  sovereign  claims.  Further, 
there  were  whole  series  of  Koman  statutes 
dealing  with  high  treason.  Pilate,  there- 
fore, sent  for  Jesus  ;  and  soon  our  Lord  and 
he  were  face  to  face. 

Even  a  stern  Roman  official  could  not  fail 
when  alone  with  Him  to  look  with  pity  upon 
the  forlorn  Christ.  Yet,  to  the  Procurator, 
the  trial  of  our  Lord  must  have  appeared  as 
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a  mere  minor  incident  in  his  career.  One 
wonders  how  he  would  have  felt  had  he 
known  that  his  only  certainty  of  fame  lay  in 
his  connection  with  his  Prisoner.  And  what 
would  he  have  said  had  he  known  that 
thousands  of  years  later,  alike  in  mighty 
cathedral  and  village  church,  earnest  wor- 
shippers would  recite  each  Sabbath  with  one 
voice  that  his  Prisoner  had  suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate  ?  Pilate,  however,  had  the 
usual  spiritual  short-sightedness  common  to 
men  of  the  world.  So  for  him  a  Koman 
governor  was  facing  a  subject,  a  patrician 
was  facing  a  man  of  ideals.  And  obsessed 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  optic  nerve,  Pilate 
turned  to  what  seemed  a  poor  fanatical 
Prisoner  who,  by  reason  of  His  strange 
religious  views,  was  in  danger  of  His  life. 
Speaking  gently  enough,  he  strove  to  lead 
Him  into  general  conversation.  But  when 
the  Master  answered  nothing,  he  changed 
the  general  for  the  particular,  and  asked 
Him  directly,  *'  Art  Thou  the  king  of  the 
Jews  ? "     To   this    Jesus    answered    in   the 
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affirmative,  and  then  proceeded  to  speak 
with  caution.  Thus  came  his  words,  "  Sayest 
thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others 
tell  it  thee  ?  "  Our  Lord's  question  meant, 
"  Are  you  following  up  my  earlier  accusation 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  are  you  asking  whether 
as  Son  of  God  I  am  spiritual  King  of  the 
Jews,  or  are  you  inquiring  whether  I  claim 
to  be  king  in  the  sense  that  I  am  politically 
superior  to  Caesar  and  his  Procurator  ? "  Pilate 
realised  the  intention  of  our  Lord's  question, 
and  it  moved  him  to  cynicism.  "  Am  I  a 
Jew  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Thine  own  nation  and 
the  chief  priests  delivered  Thee  unto  me." 
Did  the  Prisoner  think  he  was  interested  in 
the  superstitious  aspects  of  his  claim  ?  The 
whole  thing  appealed  to  the  Procurator  as 
yet  another  of  those  innumerable  Jewish 
obscurities  he  had  never  learnt  to  under- 
stand. "  What  hast  Thou  done  ?  "  he  asked  ; 
and  he  engaged  Jesus  in  conversation  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  His  kingdom.  The 
Prisoner's  reply  seemed  to  hint  at  some  delu- 
sion as  to  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  it 
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appeared  that  this  kingdom  did  not  rest 
upon  force.  A  kingdom  that  did  not  rest  on 
force  was  almost  amusing.  Pilate  began  to 
see  light.  This  was  madness,  and  not  high 
treason.  "  I  am  a  king,"  explained  the 
Prisoner  ;  "  every  man  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  My  voice."  The  strange  words 
touched  Pilate  to  pensiveness.  In  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  taught  certain  religious 
ideas  he  now  held  in  scorn.  In  his  later  life 
he  had  come  into  contact  with  this  amazing 
religion  of  the  Jews,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
often  talked  concerning  it.  In  Home  he  will 
have  heard  debate  as  to  the  nature  of  truth. 
These  things  moved  him  little.  But  appear- 
ances notwithstanding,  all  men  are  incor- 
rigibly religious.  Some  hidden  deep  of 
Pilate's  being  was  touched.  **  What  is 
truth  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  sadly,  as  he  passed 
from  out  of  the  judgment  hall  to  once  again 
face  the  Jews.  The  question  was  human  ; 
but  soon  the  man  gave  way  to  the  official. 
Facing  the  priests  and  the  rabble,  he  waited 
for  silence,  and  at  last  he  spoke  his  decision, 
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"  I  find  no  fault  in  this  Man."  With  amaze- 
ment the  people  heard  the  Eoman  judge 
give  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  He  had  decided 
against  them  ;  and  as  they  understood  they 
broke  out  into  a  tumult  of  shouting  and 
accusation. 

This  was  disconcerting.  Pilate  had  antici- 
pated murmuring.  The  attitude  of  the 
crowd  suggested  riot.  It  was  amazing  how 
easily  fanaticism  became  fury.  The  rabble 
and  their  advisers  evidently  must  be 
humoured  ;  and  Roman  finesse  must  needs 
put  itself  to  the  trouble  of  conciliating  Syrian 
folly.  This  might  not  be  easy,  for  the 
crowd  seemed  very  determined.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  thing  would  be  to  let  them  have 
their  way.  What  was  one  Jewish  peasant 
more  or  less  compared  with  the  interests  of 
public  order  ?  Yet  all  Pilate's  ofl&cial  instincts 
were  on  the  side  of  Jesus.  He  was  more 
than  willing  to  do  justice  provided  fairness 
to  the  Prisoner  brought  no  real  risk  to 
himself ;  and  the  demeanour  of  Jesus  must 
have   confirmed    Pilate's    attitude.     Despite 
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the  accusations  of  the  priests  and  the  threats 
of  the  crowd,  our  Lord  answered  nothing. 
Did  the  Procurator,  noticing,  think  that  at 
last  he  was  gazing  upon  a  real  Stoic  ? 
Whatever  he  thought,  he  finally  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  condemn  Jesus  until 
every  expedient  had  been  exhausted.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  be  rid  somehow  of  personal 
responsibility  in  the  matter  ?  What  were 
the  crowd  saying  ?  Why  had  Jesus  begun 
by  stirring  up  the  people  in  Galilee  ?  Was 
the  Man  a  Galilean  ?  It  appeared  he  was. 
Happy  chance  !  Herod,  the  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  was  in  the  city.  He  would  remit 
the  case  to  him  and  so  evade  responsibility. 
The  Procurator  spoke  the  word  to  the  guard 
and  the  Prisoner  was  conducted  to  Herod. 

Save  in  the  matter  of  His  mercy  revealed 
in  the  cross,  God  never  allows  us  to  transfer 
a  responsibility  that  is  rightly  ours.  Every 
man  must  bear  his  own  burden  ;  and  neither 
his  own  indolence  nor  even  another's  love 
can  lift  the  weight  from  the  shoulders  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Herod  refused  to 
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accept  jurisdiction.  So  in  due  course  our 
Lord  stood  once  more  between  Pilate 
and  the  mob.  The  Procurator  was  really- 
troubled.  He  argued  with  the  accusers  and 
patiently  pointed  out  that  neither  he  nor 
Herod  had  found  a  fault  in  Jesus.  The 
rabble  heard  and  were  still  of  the  same  mind. 
At  this  point  at  latest  Pilate  should  have 
played  the  man.  Had  he  threatened  priests 
and  people  that  if  they  persisted  he  would 
order  his  soldiers  to  disperse  them,  he  might 
possibly  have  prevailed.  But  there  are  some 
natures  so  persuaded  of  their  own  talent  for 
tactics  that  for  them  the  crooked  thing  is 
always  more  attractive  than  the  straight. 
Of  course  the  line  of  duty  is  not  a  curve  but 
a  straight  line.  Pilate  did  not  believe  this  ; 
and  with  seeming  subtilty  he  proposed  a 
compromise.  He  would  chastise  Jesus  and 
then  let  Him  go.  The  device  seemed 
plausible.  To  chastise  Jesus  ought  to  satisfy 
His  enemies.  To  release  Him  would  satisfy 
justice.  The  suggestion  was  ingenious  but 
futile.     No    man    can    serve    two    masters. 
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Compromise  in  morals  is  ever  of  the  devil ; 
and  had  Pilate  done  as  he  wished,  injustice 
would  have  been  perpetrated.  It  is  only- 
right  that  is  always  right.  There  is  no 
effective  compromise  between  Christ  and 
Anti-Christ. 

Pilate  did  not  suspect  this.  Neither  did 
he  realise  that  from  the  very  moment  when 
he  failed  to  shoulder  his  own  responsibility 
the  peril  of  the  Christ  became  exceeding 
great ;  and  that  from  the  hour  he  began  to 
play  the  game  of  compromise  the  life  of 
his  Prisoner  was  forfeit.  In  aU  matters  of 
character,  delay  is  nearly  always  defeat  ; 
and  our  spiritual  safety  lies  in  the  doing 
of  the  best  thing  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  When  men  weaken  at  the  ethical 
crisis,  the  evil  climax  may  be  postponed,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  becomes  inevitable.  So  did 
things  work  out  in  the  relations  between 
Pilate  and  Christ.  But  the  Procurator  was 
80  far  from  understanding  all  that  has  just 
been  said  that  he  strove  to  enmesh  the 
people  by  what  probably  seemed  to  him  a 
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master  stroke  of  policy.  On  the  festival  day 
he  was  wont  to  release  unto  them  one  of  the 
prisoners,  whomsoever  they  demanded.  He 
attempted  to  compel  them  to  decide  on  the 
acquittal  of  Jesus  by  saying  he  would  either 
release  Him  or  a  notable  criminal  known  to 
them  as  Barabbas.  His  hope  was  that  a 
people  so  intent  on  righteousness  as  the 
Jews  professed  to  be  would  give  their  suffrages 
to  the  more  innocent.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  though  his  stratagem  might  work.  The 
mob  were  nonplussed  by  the  dilemma  ;  and 
while  Pilate  was  thinking  over  a  caution 
sent  him  by  his  wife,  they  debated  among 
themselves.  Left  alone,  the  heart  of  the 
people  is  generally  sound.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  common-place  of  mob  psychology 
that  capable  and  unscrupulous  leaders  can 
generally  lead  the  people  as  they  will.  The 
probabilities  are  that  but  few  of  the  men 
amongst  the  crowd  would  have  decided 
against  Jesus  had  each  man  been  left  to 
himself  But  the  multitude  have  a  different 
conscience    from    the   man  ;    and   what  men 
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will  do  individually,  and  what  they  will  do 
in  a  mob  is  often  different.  Further,  when 
the  common  people  are  misled  by  those  to 
whom  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  light  and 
leading,  then  is  their  plight  sad  indeed. 
Democracy  can  never  dispense  with  leaders. 
But  for  all  that,  Christ  will  never  come  to 
His  own  among  the  people  until  each  man 
learns  to  think  for  himself,  and  has  the 
courage,  if  necessary,  to  act  alone.  More 
than  we  realise,  until  mankind  are  moved 
to  spiritual  harmony  because  every  individual 
takes  Christ  as  his  personal  Leader,  the 
alternatives  of  the  crowd  will  vary  between 
anarchy  and  the  following  of  untrustworthy 
leadership.  A  people  always  get  the  leaders 
they  deserve.  By  reason  of  the  moral  care- 
lessness of  the  Jewish  multitude,  the  priests 
led  them  as  they  would  ;  and  misled  by  evil 
counsellors,  the  people  at  last  turned  to 
Pilate  and  asked  him  to  release  Barabbas. 

Their  choice  amazed  the  Procurator,     He 
expostulated  with  them,  and  asked  what  he 
was   to  do  with  Jesus.     A  man  should  ask 
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this  question  of  himself  and  not  of  others. 
Pilate  was  thoroughly  disconcerted  when  the 
mob  shouted  in  reply  that  Jesus  was  to  be 
crucified.  The  suggestion  was  both  cruel  and 
unreasonable.  He  expostulated  anew.  He 
renewed  his  offer  to  chastise  Him.  But  he 
spoke  in  vain.  The  people  had  taken  Pilate's 
measure  and  knew  they  could  have  their 
way.  The  narrative  reads  as  though  Pilate's 
determination  to  protect  Jesus  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. From  then  on  he  was  no  longer 
the  cool,  imperturbable  Poman  official.  He 
was  just  a  conscience-stricken  coward  in  a 
panic. 

His  moral  nature  was  on  the  side  of  Jesus. 
But  already  his  relations  with  the  Jewish 
people  were  strained  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
career  he  could  not  risk  making  them  worse. 
It  was  a  pity  and  it  would  be  a  crime.  But 
it  was  a  peasant's  death  against  his  own  dis- 
advantage. So  Jesus  must  die.  The  respon- 
sibility of  it  !  The  terrible  responsibility  ! 
He  could  not  face  it.  He  would  make  it 
clear  that  he  accepted  no  responsibility  at  all. 
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So  while  the  multitude  howled  he  called  for 
water ;  and  when  it  came  he  washed  his 
hands  ostentatiously,  saying,  "  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  just  person.  See  ye  to 
it. "  Fool !  Aye,  twice  fool  !  He  had  been 
weak  before.  What  is  he  now  ?  The  sinner 
is  always  a  fool ;  but  despite  Lady  Macbeth 
it  is  rarely  such  deeps  of  imbecility  are 
sounded.  Pantomime  cannot  purge.  Yet 
such  pitiful  expedients  are  common  ;  and  they 
are  revelations.  They  show  that  the  best  in 
men  is  ever  uneasy  at  the  worst. 

The  people  shouted  that  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  ;  and  Pilate  had  the  amazed 
Barabbas  brought  from  his  cell  and  released 
before  them.  The  people  were  pleased  at 
this  sign  of  favour  ;  and  since  despite  his 
hand-washing  Pilate  was  feeling  there  was 
soil  on  his  soul,  he  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  their  mood.  Alike  to  their  sense  of  humour 
and  their  sense  of  pity  did  he  make  appeal. 
He  had  Jesus  scourged  and  the  cruel  thongs 
lacerated  His  sacred  flesh.  Then  clad  in  a 
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purple  robe  and  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns 
the  Prisoner  was  exhibited  to  the  multitude 
that  all  men  might  be  moved  to  laughter  at 
the  bare  idea  of  taking  seriously  His  claims 
to  be  a  King.  The  people  laughed,  but  not 
good  humouredly.  Indeed,  they  gave  them- 
selves to  mockery  and  cruelty.  Pilate  there- 
upon tried  another  method  of  appeal.  He 
showed  to  them  the  wounded  back  of  the 
scourged  Christ.  But  they  had  no  pity. 
Neither  the  wounds  of  the  Blessed  One  nor 
His  pale  face,  neither  the  trembling  hand 
that  held  the  reed  nor  the  sacred  head 
scarred  by  the  cruel  thorns  meant  anything 
to  the  mob  athirst  for  blood.  Pilate  was 
aghast.  He  sent  Jesus  back  to  the  judg- 
ment hall  ;  and  he  spoke  to  the  multitude 
with  contempt.  They  retorted  that  since 
our  Lord  had  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God 
therefore  He  was  worthy  of  death.  The  Son 
of  God  !  The  words  made  Pilate  absolutely 
afraid.  Could  it  be  that  this  Man  was  really 
Divine  ?  Did  that  amazing  fact  explain  the 
complication  of  feeling  that  beset  his  soul  ? 
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The  Procurator  passed  into  the  presence  of 
the  Prisoner.      "Whence  art  thou  ?"  he  asked 
with  rising  awe.     The  silence  of  our  Lord  was 
eloquent  with  revelation  of  His  real  nature. 
Pilate    made    an    effort.     He    stifled    what 
seemed  to  himself  his  rising  superstition  and 
sternly  and  irritably  reminded  Jesus  of  the 
power  he  had  over  Him.     The  answer  of  our 
Lord  made  him  determine  yet  once  more  to 
work  His  release.     But  the  Jews  were  too 
much  for  him.     To  his  pleadings  they  merely 
answered,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art 
not    Csesar's  friend."      He   knew  what   the 
accursed  priests  meant  by  putting  such  words 
into   their   mouths.      They   would   complain 
ao-ainst  him  to  that  mad  Tiberius  who  was 
spending  a  futile  life  in  vicious  pleasures  on 
the  island  of  Caprese.     And  Tiberius  was  very 
susceptible  to  any  seeming  carelessness  of  his 
royal  prerogatives.     The  pity  of  it  !     But  so 
it  must  be.     It  was  the  life  of  Jesus  against 
the  career  of  Pilate  ;  and  so  Jesus — haunt- 
ing, spiritual,  pathetic  though  He  was— must 
die.     He  gave  final  sentence  ;  and  soon  the 
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sad  procession  was  wearily  climbing  the  hill 
of  Calvary. 

They  nailed  Him  to  the  cruel  tree.  They 
lifted  up  His  cross  on  the  hill  top.  His  pale 
lips  whitened  amid  the  blackness  of  eclipse  ; 
and  ere  long  His  spirit  passed  beyond  the 
hate  of  men  into  the  Father's  hands.  It  was 
better  with  Him  than  it  seemed,  for  alike  in 
His  life  and  in  His  death  God  was  in  Christ 
Jesus  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself. 
You  who  have  need  of  the  gospel  of  recon- 
ciliation, give  heed  to  it  at  this  time.  Let 
not  the  pains  of  your  Lord  account  for 
nought.  And  Pilate,  what  of  him  ?  Did 
he,  as  certain  legends  of  the  Church  narrate, 
pass  through  remorse  to  Christianity  ?  Or 
did  he,  as  Anatole  France  suggests,  so  en- 
tirely forget  that  in  after  years  he  recalled 
neither  the  name  of  Jesus  nor  his  own  part 
in  His  condemnation  ?  We  do  not  know. 
Such  questions  must  be  left  till 

• '  The  world  grows  old 
And  the  stars  grow  cold 
And  the  leaves  of  the  judgment  book  unfold." 
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When  the  book  is  opened,  will  our  page  be 
like  to  that  of  Pilate?     Pilate   knew   what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong.     But  he  had 
no  fixed  principles.      He  had  only  sentiments 
and    opinions   and    expediencies  ;     and    his 
exaggerated  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him- 
self left  him  no  capacity  for  the  higher  type 
of  moral  risk.     He  would  venture  but  little 
on  the  best.     Hence  the  trial  of  Jesus  found 
him  out.     Once  again,  are  you  like  to  Pilate? 
Do   you   live   by   impulse    rather    than    by 
principle  ?     Are  you  only  willing  to  do  right 
when  there  is  no  risk   of  the  price  of  the 
good  Hfe  leaving  you  beggared  ?     Does  this 
question   hint   at  one  of  your  temptations? 
If  so,  learn  that  right  is  always  right  ;  and 
taking  your  ethical  opinions  and  your  vague 
religious  sentiments  in  prayer  to  God,  yield 
them  and  yourself  to   Him  and  ask  Him  to 
give  you  back  again  your  opinions  as  convic- 
tions and  your  sentiments  as  principles.     It 
is  just  such  an  answer  to  prayer  that  is  the 
great  need  of  this  generation.     Will  you  then 
do  this  ?     If  you  refuse,  even  though  with 
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Pilate  your  better  nature  is  on  the  side  of 
Christ,  yet  also  with  Pilate  you  will  decide 
against  Christ  and  will  condemn  Him.  It 
you  acquiesce,  you  will  in  some  sort  annul 
the  condemnation  of  your  Lord  and  you  will 
glorify  Him  in  your  life.  God  give  you  the 
grace,  the  energy  and  the  courage  to  choose 
the  better  part. 
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— The  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne.  Large  crown  Svo,  416  pp.,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  63. 

"  A  fine  rousing  story,  comedy  and  tragedy  being  admirably  co-mingled, 
and  there  are  some  excellent  studies  of  character.  A  bright,  breezy,  well- 
written  book,  with  clever  descriptions  of  country  life." — Birmingham  Post. 

Fiower-O'-the-Corn.  Large  crown  Svo,  464  pp.,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s. 

Mr.  Crockett  once  more  shows  his  skill  in  weaving  an  ingenious  plot." 

— The  Times. 
"  The  narrative  moves  briskly,  and  secures  the  banishment  of  dulness 
with  the  frequency  of  a.(lyentuTe."^Neu'castle  Daily  Leader. 
"  Fertile  of  incident." — Daily  Mail. 

Cinderella.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6g. 
"  A  decidedly  pleasing  tale." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
"  Most  animated  from  beginning  to  end." — Dundee  Adcertiser. 
"  Will  assuredly  not  lack  a  kindly  welcome  on  its  merits." 

— Bristol  Merninj. 

Kit  Kennedy:  Country  Boy.  With  Six  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  63. 

"  Mr.  Crockett  has  never  given  better  evidence  of  originality  and  dramatic 
power.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  '  Kit  Kennedy  '  will  add  to  his 
reputation  and  popularity." — Manchester  Guardian. 
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6/- 
By  J.  BRIERLBY,  B.A.      ("J.  B  ") 

*Our  City  of  God.       By   J.  Beierley,  B.A.      Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  63. 

Religion  and  Experience.  By  J.  Brtebley,  B.A.,  Author  of 
"  The  Eternal  Religion,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

For  other  books  by  J.  Brierley,  see  page  8. 


The  Rise  of  Philip  Barrett.     By  David  Lyall,  Author  of  "  The 
Land  o'  the  liCal,"  &c.   Crown  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top,  63. 
"  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  arresting  interest  of  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  characters.     Altogether  Mr.  Lyall  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  interest- 
ing story." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Free  Churches.  By  C.  Sh-vesteb 
HORNE,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  464  pp.  and  39  full-page  Illustra- 
tions on  Art  Paper.     Art  velkmi,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  A  vigorous  and  intereeting  book  by  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
Puritan  spirit  and  the  need  of  religious  equality." — The  Times. 

The  Black  Familiars.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of  "  Stay-at- 
Homes,"  &c.     Large  crouTi  8vo,  cloth  boards,  63. 

"  .  .  .  '  Black  Familiars  '  is  among  the  most  able  and  attractiye  books 
of  a  very  productive  season." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Friend  Olivia.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Qs. 

A  Rose  of  a  Hundred  Leaves.      By  Amelia  E.  Barb.      Crown 

Svo,  cloth  boards,  Gs. 
Haromi :    A  New  Zealand  Story.     By  Bannerman  Kaye.     Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  In  every  sense  it  is  admirably  written,  the  charming  deacription  of 
localities,  none  the  less  than  the  character-drawing  and  the  construction  of 
the  romance,  being  most  engaging." — Western  Daily  Mercury. 

Through  Science  to  Faith.  By  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  Author 
of  "  The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution,"  "  Old  Faiths  in  New 
Lights,"  "  The  Reality  of  Faith,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

"  We  commend  Dr.  Smyth's  work  to  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
readers." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  Rights  of   Man.       A  Study  in  Twentieth  Century  Problems 
By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
"  This  is  one  of  his  best  books.     It  is  good  throughout." 

— Expository  Timet. 

America  in  the  East.     By  William   Elliot   Griffts,   formerly 

of  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Author  of  "  The  Mikado's 

Empire,"  "  Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

gilt  top,  with  19  Illustrations,  6s. 

"  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  book." 

— Spectator. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Lynch :  A  Memoir.  Edited  by  William  Whitk. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  63. 
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The  Barbone  Parliament  (First  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England)  and  the  Religious  Movements  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  culminating  in  the  Protectorate  System 
of  Church  Government.  By  Henry  Alexander  Glass, 
Author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Psalters  :  A  History  of  the 
Metrical  Versions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ameri  a."  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  fis. 

"  A  careful  and  very  instructive  account  of  the  period,  frankly  Puritan 
in  sympathy." — The  Echo. 

IMemorials  of  Theophllus  Trinal.  By  T.  T.  Lynch.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Mornington  Lecture.  By  T.  T.  Lynch.  Thursday 
Evening  Addresses.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

5/- 

•Faith  and  Verification.  With  Other  Studies  in  Christian 
Thought  and  Life.  By  Principal  E.  Griffith -Jones.  Large 
crown  Bvo,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  gilt 
top,  5s. 

The  Private  Relationships  of  Christ.  By  T.  Vincent 
Tymms,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Mystery  of  God,"  "  The 
Christian  Idea  of  Atonement,"  &c.  Large  crown  Bvo,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  top,  5s. 

"  Altogether  charming.  To  pa?s  to  it  from  musty  problems  of  meta- 
physics and  the  desperate  conjectures  of  criticism  is  like  passing  from  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  a  sick-room  to  the  breezy  fresliness  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing."— Westminster  Gazette. 

Theology  and  Truth.  By  Newton  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"  The  hook  is  masterly  both  in  constructive  power  and  in  exposition- 

.     .     .     It  is  a  book  which  ouglit  to  be  widely  read." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Professor  Gakvie  says  :  "  .     .     .     Cordial  congratulations  to  the  author 

for  his  vahiable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  important 

and  urgent  problems  of  the  day." 

Church,  Ministry   and  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament. 

By  W.  T.  Whitley,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

Cartoons  of  St.  Mark.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  53. 

"  Certainly  reproduce  to  a  degree  attained  by  few  preachers  the  vivid 
picturesqueness  of  the  Gospel." — The  Manchester  Guardian. 
"  This  is,  we  think,  the  best  book  Dr.  Horton  has  written." 

—The  British  Weekly. 

The  Christ  of  the  Heart,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Z.  Mather. 
Crovm  8vo,  cloth,  53. 

"  One  of  the  most  readable  collections  of  Fcrmons  that  we  have  se«n  for  a 
long  time.     The  style  is  lucid,  limpid,  and  attractive." — The  Independent. 

Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books.  A  Supplement  to  "  Who  Wrote 
the  Bible  ?  "     By  Washington  Gladden.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

53. 
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The  Incarnation  of  the  Lord.  A  Series  of  Discourses  tracing 
the  unfolding  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  New 
Testament.  By  Charles  Augustus  Beiggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  Ss. 

"  A  Bcientiflc  and  stimnlatinsz  examination  of  the  New  Testament  data  on 
the  Incarnation.  It  will  fully  sustain  Dr.  Briggs's  reputation  with  those 
English  readers  who  know  his  previous  works." — The  Christian  World. 

The    Growing    Revelation.    By   Amoby   H.    BEADroRD,  D.D- 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Christianity  and  Social  Problems.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  They  are  very  carefully  worked  out  and  supported  by  a  mass  of  argument 
which  entitles  them  to  the  most  respectful  attention." — Bristol  Mercury. 

4/6  Net 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Alexander  Maclcennal,  B.A.,  D.D. 

By  D.  ]\Li.CFADYEN.  Large  crown  8vo,  Photogravure  Portrait, 
and  Illustrations  on  Art  Paper.  Boimd  in  Art  Vellum. 
4s.  Cd.  net. 

"  Mr.  Macfadyen  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
enabled  his  hero  to  stand  out  in  these  pages  in  his  native  character,  as  a 
reverent  and  yet  original  thinker,  an  administrator  of  singular  wisdom 
and  Insight,  and,  above  all,  as  a  courageous  and  attractive  man." 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

4/6 

The  Christian  World  Pulpit.  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  cloth 
boards,  4s.  6d. 

"  A  notable  collection  of  the  utterances  of  Protestant  preachers  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  which  many  people  will  rejoice  to  ponder  at  leisure." 

— The  Glasgow  Herald. 

4/- 

Social  Salvation.  By  Washington  Gladden.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  48. 

"  Dr.  Gladden's  book  is  eminently  sane  ;  his  subjects  are  not  treated  in 
any  academic  spirit,  but  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  long  and  close  experience 
with  the  problems  dealt  with." — The  Literary  World. 

"  The  book  is  very  broad  in  its  outlook,  and  its  author  is  very  frank  in 
dealing  with  questions  that  are  discussed  everywhere.  It  wUl  command 
attention  In  many  quarters." — The  Weekly  Leader. 

Tools  and  the  Man.  Property  and  Industry  under  the  Christian 
Law.     By  Washington  Gladden.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  43. 

"  A  calmly  written,  closely  reasoned,  and  trenchant  indictment  of  the 
stillprevalent  dogmas  and  assumptions  of  political  economy." — The  Spmker. 

Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age.  By  Washington  Gladden. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4.3 
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♦The  Rosebud  Annual  for  1908.  The  Ideal  Book  for  the  Nursery. 
Four  culoured  plates  and  one-half  of  the  pages  in  colour. 
Handsome  cloth  boards,  4s.  Coloured  paper  boards,  var- 
nished, 3s. 

"  An  old  favourite,  anrl  anyone  looking  through  its  pages  will  see  at  once 
why  it  Is  a  favourite.  Kot  a  page  opens  without  disclosing  pictures.  The 
stories  are  fresh  and  piquant,  and  printed  in  good  large  type.  A  rich  fund 
of  enjoyment  for  the  nursery." — Aberdeen  Free.  Press. 

"  A  veritable  treasurj-  of  the  best  of  good  things." — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Higher  on   the  Hill.     A  Series  of    Sacred  Studies.     By  Andrew 
Benvie,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  Aidan's,  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  43. 
"  A  brilliant  piece  of  writing." — Dundee  AdvertUer. 

3/6  Net 

♦Thoughts  For  Life's  Journey.  By  Geokge  Matheson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Author  of  "  Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours." 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  net. 

*A  Working  Woman's  Life.  The  Autobiography  of  Marianne 
Fabningham.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

•The  Gospel  of  Grace.  By  J.  D.  Jone.s,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Author 
of  "  Christ's  Pathway  to  the  Cross,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

♦Jesus  and  His  Teaching.  By  Erich  von  Schrenk,  Mag. 
Theol.  Translated  by  J.  WAR.scflAUEK,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  33.  6d.  net. 

*The  Atonement  in  Modern  Thought.  A  Theological 
Symposium.  By  Professor  Auguste  Sabatier,  Professor 
Harnack,  Professor  Godet,  Dean  Fabrab,  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
Dr.  IMabcus  Dods,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Dr.  John  Hunter, 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Dean  Fremantle,  Dr.  Cave, 
Dr.  R.  F.  HoRTON,  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  Principal  Adeney, 
Rev.  C.  SIL^^ESTEB  Horne,  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Snell,  and 
Dr.  T.  T.  Munger.  Cheap  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  interesting  work.  .  .  .  Among  the  writers  are  men  of  great 
diBtinction.     .     .     •     Deserves  careful  attention." — The  Spectator. 

Friars'  Lantern.  By  G.  G.  Coulton,  Author  of  "  From  St. 
Francis  to  Dante,"  "  Mediaeval  Studies,"  &c.  CrowTi  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Inward  Light.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  The  Growth  of  the  Soul,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  enlightening  book. 

— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 
"  A  work  of  real  spiritual  and  intellectual  power." — Dundee  AdvertUer. 

Ihe  Story  of  the  English  Baptists.  By  J.  C.  Carlile. 
Large   crown   8vo,   320  pages,   8  Illustrations  on   art  paper, 

33.  6d.  net.  .  .         , 

"  Possesses  a  freshness  and  vivacity  not  alwajs  present  m  ecclesiastical 
histories." — Scotsman. 
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*A  Voice  from  China.    By  Griffith  John,  D.D.  Edin.,  Hankow. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Courage  of  the  Coward.  By  C.  F.  Aked,  D.D.,  Author 
of  "  Changing  Creeds  and  Social  Problems."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  3s.  6d.  net. 

*'  The  sermons  are  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  eameat  Nonconformist, 
whose  pointed  language  and  frequent  illustrations  from  general  literature 
leave  a   distinct  impression." — The  Scotsman. 

The  First  Christians;  or,  Christian  Life  in  New  Testament 
Times.  By  Kobert  Veitch,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  top,   .3s.   6d.  net. 

Dr.  Fairbaikn  expresses  himself  as  "  charmed  "  with  the  author's  "  know- 
ledge of  the  world  into  which  Christianity  came ;  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  Christianity  that  came  into  the  world." 

3/6 

By  J.   BRWRLBY,   B.A.    ("J.  B.") 

The  Eternal  Religion.  By  J.  Brierley,  B.A.,  Author  of 
"  Ourselves  and  the  Universe,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
33.   6d. 

"  Well  written  and  helpful." — The  Times. 

"  Suggestive  of  a  wide  knowledge  and  scholarship." — The  Scotsman. 

The  Common  Life.  By  J.  Briebley,  B.A.  Author  of  "Problems 
of  Living,"  &c.      Crown  8vo,  clotli  boards,  3s.  6d. 

"  Fluent,  but  thoughtful,  essays  on  many  aspects  of  life,  WTitten  from  a 
Christian  standpoint — '  Life's  Positives,'  '  Summits,'  '  Rest  and  Unrest,' 
&c."—The  Times. 

Problems  of  Living.     By  J.  Brierley,  B.A.      Author  of  "  Our- 
selves and  the  Universe."     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"It  is  inspiring  to  come  upon  such  a  fresh  and  suggestive  re-statement 
of  the  old  faiths  as  we  find  in  '  Problems  of  Living.'  " — Echo. 

Ourselves  and  the  Universe:   Studies  in  Life  and  Religion. 

By  J.  Brierley,  B.A.     Tenth  Tliousand.     Ctovstq  8vo,  cloth, 

3s.  6d. 
"  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  read  a  brighter,  cheerier,  or  wiser  book." 

— Baily  News. 
"  Fresh  and  thoughtful." — TAe  Tim^t. 

Studies  of  the  5oul.  By  J.  Brierley,  B.A.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,   33.   6d. 

Mrs.  Hcmphrt  Ward  says  : — "  There  is  a  delicate  truth  and  fragrance, 
a  note  of  real  experience  in  the  essays  that  make  them  delightful  reading." 

Dr.  Hoetos  says  : — "  I  prefer  this  book  to  the  best-wTitten  books  I  have 
lighted  on  for  a  year  past." 

"  The  supreme  charm  of  the  book  is  not  the  wealth  of  fine  sayings,  gathered 
together  from  so  many  sources,  .  .  .  it  is  the  contribution  of  '  J.  B.' 
himself,  his  insight,  his  humour,  his  acute  criticisms,  and,  above  all,  perhaps, 
his  perfectly  tolerant  and  catliolic  spirit.  ...  A  better  book  for  '  the 
modem  mau  '  does  not  exist." — EEV.  C.  Silvester  Horne  in  The  Examiner. 
For  other  books  by  J.  Brierley  see  page  4. 
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A  Gamble   with    Life.     By    Silas  K.  Hocking,  Author  of  "  To 
Pay  the  Price."     Large  crowii  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  3s.  6d. 
One  of  the  best  storiea  written  by  this  popular  author. 

The  Wanderer;  or,  Leaves  from  the  Life  Story  of  a 
Physician.  By  Mrs.  C.  L.  Abbot,  of  Berlin.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

Burning  Questions.  By  Washington  Gladden.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33.  Gd. 

"  Is  one  of  the  ablest,  most  opportune,  and  most  readable  books  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy  for  many  a  day.  The  writer  is  master  of  his 
subject.  He  modestly  remarlcs  at  the  close  '  that  it  lias  not  always  been 
easy,  handling  realities  so  vast,  to  make  the  truth,  in  the  condensed  expres- 
sion which  must  here  be  given  to  it,  so  luminous  as  could  have  been  wished.' 
But  luminous  is  precisely  the  word  which  describes  these  adiuLrable  essays. 
They  shine  with  light." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Changing    Creeds    and   Social   Struggles.      By  C.  F.  Aked. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 
"  A  brave  book." — The  Liverpool  Mercury. 

G.  H.  R.  Garcia.  Memoir,  Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Rev. 
J.  G.  Hendekson.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  with  photo- 
gravure portrait,  Ss.  6d.  net. 

*'  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  having  prepared  this  memorial 
of  BO  daring  and  original  a  ministry." — Methodiit  Times. 

Gloria    Patri ;    or,   Our  Tallcs  About  the   Trinity.     By  J.  M 

AViiiTON.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

God's   Greater    Britain.     With  Two  Portrait  Groups,  one  show- 
ing Dr.  Clifford  and  party  "  in  miner's  attire."     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  aU  thinkinK  men." 

— East  Anglian  Daily  Timet. 

The  Christ  that  is  To  Be:    A  Latter- Day  Romance.     By  J. 

CoMPTON  RiCKETT,  M.P.     New  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  cloth 
3s.  6d. 

His  Rustic  Wife,     By  Rlrs.  Haycraft,  Author  of    "  A    Lady's 
Nay,"   &c.     Cloth  Vjoards,    3s.    6d. 
"  A  fresh  and  very  capable  story." — Newcastle  DaUy  Leader. 

Paxton  Hood :  Poet  and  Preacher.  With  Photographic 
Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Family  Prayers  for  Morning   Use,  and  Prayers  for  Special 
Occasions.     Compiled  and  Edited  by  J.  M.  G.       Cloth,  pott 
quarto,  3s.  Cd. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  all  who  share  our  sense  of  the 
value  of  family  religion." — Willesden  Presbyterian  Monthly. 

Industrial  Explorings  in  and  around  London.  By  R.  Andom, 
Author  of  "  We  Tlu-ee  and  Troddle.s."  With  nearly  100  Illus- 
trations by  T.  M.  R.  Whitavell.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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Preaching    to    the    Times.     By    Canon    Henslky    Henson. 
Crown  8\'0,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil. 
"  Sound  sense  and  scliolarly  solidity." — Dundee  Courier. 
"  Earnest  and  eloquent  discourses." — The  Scotsman. 

The  Dutch  in  the  Med  way.  By  Charle-s  Macfarlane, 
Author  of  "  The  Camp  of  Refuge,"  &c.  With  a  Foi-eword  by 
S.  R.  Crockett.     Crov\Ti  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Quiclcening  of  Caliban.  A  Modern  Story  of  Evolution. 
By  J.  CoMPTON  RiCKETT,  Autlior  of  "  Clu-istianity  in  Common 
Speech,"  &c.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

New  Points  to  Old  Texts.  By  J.  M.  Wuiton.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d, 

"  A  volume  of  sermonB  to  startle  sleepy  hearers." — Western  Morning  Newt. 

Nineteen     Hundred?      A     Forecast     and      a    Story.       By 

jNIaeianne  Farningham,  Author  of  "  The  Clarence  Family," 
&c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
"  A  pleasant  and  entertaining  story  and  picture  of  life." 

— Methodist  Recorder. 


EMMA    JANE    WORBOISE'S    NOVELS 

Crown  Svo,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

St.  Beetha's.  Chrystabel. 

Violet  Vaughan.  Miliicent  Kendrick. 

Singlehurst  Manor.  Robert  Wreford's  Daughter. 

Overdale.  Joan  Carisbrolce. 

Qrey  and  Qold.  Sissie. 

Mr.  Montmorency's  Money.        Esther  Wynne* 

Nobly  Born.  His  Next  of  Kin. 


AMELIA    E.    BARR'S    NOVELS 

CrowTi  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each. 

The  Beads  of  Tasmar.  A  Border  Shepherdess. 

A  Sister  to  Esau.  Paul  and  Christina. 

5he  Loved  a  Sailor.  j^q  Squire  of  Sandal  Side. 

The  Last  of  the  MacAUisters  ^he  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon. 

Woven  of  Love  and  Glory.  „   .  -^        ,  ■vimi/wu. 

Feet  of  Clay.  Between  Two  Loves. 

The  Household  of  McNeil.  A  Daughter  of  Fife. 

For  other  bonkt  l>u  this  Author  see  pages  4  and  17. 
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THE    MESSAGES    OF   THE    BIBLE 

Edited  by  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Pro- 
fessor of  BiVjlical  Literature  in  Yale  University,  and  Charles 
Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Histor}'  in  Brown  L^niversity.  Super  royal  16mo,  cloth,  red 
top,  3s.  6d.  a  vol.     (To  be  completed  in  12  Volumes.) 

I.  The  Messages  of  the  Earlier  Prophets. 
II.  The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets. 

III.  The  JIessages  of  Israel's  Law  Givers. 

IV.  The  Messages  of  the  Prophetical  and   Priestly 

Historians. 

V.  The  Messages  of  the  Psalmists. 

VIII.  The  Messages  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers. 

IX.  The  Messages  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Synoptistsi 

XI.  The  Messages  of  Paul. 

XII.  The  Messages  of  the  Ai-ostles. 

Volumes  6,  7  and  10  will  appear  at  intervals. 

"  A  new  series  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  ordinary 
readers  of  the  Bible." — PrimHive  Methodist  Quarterly. 

"  Such  a  work  is  of  the  utmost  service  to  everj'  student  of  the  Scriptures." 

— The  Dundee  Advertiser. 
"  The  volumes  in  this  series  are  singularly  adapted  for  use  in  Bible-classes 
and  for  the  guidance  of  intelligent  readers  of  the  Scriptures  who  have  not 
been  able  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  modern  '  Criticism.'  " 

— The  Examiner. 


3/-    Net 

The  Personality  of  Jesus.  By  Charles  H.  Barrows.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  net. 

Poems.  By  JIadajib  Guyon.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
the  late  William  Cowper,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  by 
D.  Macfadyen,  M.A.  Fcap.  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in 
leather,  Ss.  net. 

The  Kev.  F.  B.  Meter  writes  :  "  This  singularly  beautiful  book,  with  its 
attractive  get-up  and  its  valuable  introduction  and  notes,  ought  to  prove  a 
welcome  gift-book,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  the  companion  of  many  lonely  waliis 
and  distant  journeys." 

Quiet    Hints    to    Growing    Preachers   In    My    Study.     By 

Charles  Edward   Jefferson,   Pastor  of  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Church,  New  York.     Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

"  The  work  is  the  outcome  of  common-sense,  thought,  and  long  experi- 
ence, and  as  such  it  ought  to  commend  itself  to  all  aspirants  to  missionary 
work,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  outside." — Bristol  Mercury. 

Episcopacy.  Historically,  Doctrinally,  and  Legally  Considered. 
By  J.  Eraser,     Cloth,  crown  Svo,  3s.  net. 
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♦The  Rosebud  Annual  for  1908.  The  Ideal  Book  for  the  Nursery. 
Four  Coloured  Plates  and  one-half  of  the  pages  in  colour. 
Coloured  paper  boards,  varnished,  3s.  ;    cloth  boards,  4s. 

"  An  old  favourite,  and  anyone  looking  through  its  pages  will  see  at  once 
why  it  is  a  favourite.  Not  a  page  opens  without  disclosing  pictures.  A 
rich  fund  of  enjoyment  for  the  nursery." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

A  Method  of  Prayer.  By  ]\Iadame  Gtjyon.  A  Revised 
Translation  with  Notes.  Edited  by  Dugald  Macfadyen, 
M.-^..     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

"  The  pages  will  have  a  message  for  all  prayerful  readers  ;  and  as  often  as 
they  arc  perused  they  will  yield  helpto  such  as  apply  their  hearts  to  wisdom, 
and  aim  at  an  experimental  realisation  of  the  life  of  God." — 2"he  Christian. 

School  Hymns,  for  Schools  and  Missions.  With  Music. 
Compiled  by  E.  H.  Mayo  Gunn.  Harmonies  Revised  by 
Elliot  Button.     Large  Imp.   I6mo,  3s. 

The  School    of    Life:     Life   Pictures    from     the    Book    of 
Jonah.     By  Otto  Funcke.     Cloth,  Ss. 

EMMA    JANE    WORBOISE'S    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  eacK 
Heartsease  In  the  Family  Maud  Bolingbroke  Helen  Bury 

For  other  bools  by  this  Author  see  pages  10  and  17. 

2/6  Net 

♦The  Immanence  of  Christ  in  Modern  Life.  By  Frederick 
R.  Swan.  With  Introduction  by  J.  Brierley,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo,   cloth  boards,    23.    6d.   net. 

"  Without  for  a  moment  denying  the  value  of  historical  criticism,  Mr. 
Swan  looks  within  for  the  proof  of  Christianity,  and  boldly  says  that '  until 
you  destroy  the  soul  you  cannot  destroy  Christianity,'  and  '  the  man  who 
demands  a  reality  more  solid  than  that  of  the  religious  consciousness  seeks 
he  knows  not  what.'  .  .  .  This  really  beautiftd  and  fervently  Christian 
book." — Spectator. 

*The  New  Evangel :  Studies  in  the  "  New  Theology."  By 
Rev.    J.    Warsohauer,    M.A.,    D.Phil.     Crown    8vo,    cloth 

boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  May  be  studied  with  advantage." — Spectator. 

"  Dr.  Warschauer's  belief  is  not  without  foundation,  and  in  his  dozen 
chapters  he  has  clearly  and  devotionally  stated  that  belief  in  a  manner 
which  will  appeal  to  a  great  crowd  in  all  our  churches  to-day." 

— Sheffield  Daily  Independent. 

*Health  in  the  Home  Life.  By  Honkor  Morten,  Author 
of  "  A  Complete  Book  of  Nursing,"  "  How  to  Treat  Acci- 
dents   and    Illnesses,"    &c.     Crown    8vo,    art    leather    cloth, 

23.    Od.    not. 

"  The  young  housewife  and  mother  will  find  this  book  invaluable.  Miss 
Tlonnor  Morten's  large  experience  both  as  a  nurse  and  ns  a  heahli  lecturer 
(inder  the  London  County  Council  enables  her  to  make  the  book  tlioroughly 
practical,  very  clear  and  full  in  its  directions,  and  wonderfully  comprehen- 
sive. ...  A  household  fortified  by  the  knowledge  Miss  Morten  gives 
should  have  lew  and  small  doctor's  iiMs."— Christian  World. 
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•Stories  of  Old.  Bible  Stories  Retold.  By  C.  D.  ISIichael, 
Author  of  "  Noble  Deeds,"  "  Deeds  of  Daring,"  &c.  4to, 
288  pp.,  cloth  boards.     Eight  Illustrations.      2s.  6d.  net. 

*Practical  Lay- Preaching  and  Speaking  to  Men.  ByH.  Jeffs 
(Editor  of  "  The  Clu'istian  World  Pulpit  ").  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The   Challenge,   and  Other    Stories    for    Boys    and   Girls. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  The  Christ  of  the 
Children."  4to,  cloth  boards,  240  pp.  Eight  Illustrations. 
2s.   Gd.  net. 

"  A  first-rate  collection  of  storie?  and  parables  very  suitable  for  Sunday- 
school  teacliera  in  preparing  their  lessons." — British  Weekly- 

Liberty  and  Religion.     By  P.  Whitwell  Wilson,  M.P.,  Author 
of  "  Why  We  Believe,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  23.  6d. 
not. 

Leaves  for  Quiet  Hours.  By  George  Matheson,  F.R.S.E., 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Words  by  the  Wayside,"  <fec.  New 
and  cheap  edition.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  boards,  with 
chaste  design  in  gold,  and  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net.  Leather, 
4s.  net. 

"  This  is  another  of  those  unique  productions  for  which  Dr.  Matlieson  is 
famous.  There  aie  few  modem  teachers  who  possess  tlie  gift  of  spiritual 
insight  to  the  extent  of  the  author  of  this  book." — Daily  Newt. 

The  Christ  of  the  Children.  A  Life  of  Jesus  for  Little  People. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Stevf.nson.  4to,  cloth  boards.  Twelve  Illus- 
trations.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  the  very  loveliest  life  of  Jesus  for  children  every  written  by  r.  long 
way." — llev.  Kinqscote  Greenland  In  The  Melhodiit  Recorder. 

The  Pilot.  A  Book  of  Daily  Guidance  from  Master  Minds.  Con- 
tains nearly  2,000  of  the  choicest  extracts  systematically 
arranged  for  every  day  of  the  year.  Printed  on  India  paper 
and  handsomely  bomid  in  leather,  with  round  corners  and  gilt 
edges,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  service  you  have  done  the  public  in  the  issuing  of 
this  little  book.     It  is  a  splendid  collection.  Nothing  could  be  more  admir- 
ably adapted  to  suit  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  age  whicli  has  little  leisure 
for  reflection  and  much  ground  for  care." — Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.I). 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graciously  accepted  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Why  W®  Believe.  Papers  on  Religion  and  Brotherhood.  By 
Philip  Whitwell  Wilson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  23.  Gd.  net. 
Canon  Scott  Holland  says  in  The  Commonwealth  :  "  Here  is  a  kindly, 
shrewd,  and  winning  book.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  friends  with  a  writer 
who  is  so  confident  of  your  goodwill  :  and  so  open,  and  sympathetic,  and 
confidential,  and  hopeful.  Ke  is  frankly  intimate  :  he  confides  to  you  liis 
personal  secret ;  he  is  not  the  least  ashamed  of  confessing  his  faith.  And 
he  looks  to  you  to  do  tlie  same  by  him." 

My  Neighbour  and  Qod.  A  Reply  to  Robert  ElatcMord's  "  God 
and  My  Neighboiu-."  By  W.  T.  Lee.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  fid.  net. 

"  A  more  overwhelming  exposure  of  Mr.  Blatchford's  untrustworthinesa 
M  a  critic  of  the  Bible  It  would  be  difl^icult  to  imagine." 

— The  W ellingborough  A'ew$. 
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Undertones  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  Prelude  and  a 
Prophecy.  A  comparison  of  the  Relations  between  certain 
Spiritual  Movements  of  the  last  Centiiry,  with  Sketches  of 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  Leaders.  By  Mrs.  Edwaed  Tkotteb. 
Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Free  Churches.  By  C.  Silvester 
HonNE,  M.A.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  464  pp.  and  8  full- 
page  illustrations  on  art  paper.     Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  vigorous  and  interesting  book  by  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
Puritan  spirit  and  the  need  of  religious  equality." — The  Times. 

The  New    Testament  in     Modern    Speech.        An    idiomatic 

translation  into  everyday  EngUsh  from  the  text  of 
"  The  Resultant  Greek  Testament."  By  the  late 
Richard  Francis  Weymouth,  I\I.A.,  D.Lit.,  Fellow  of 
L'^niversity  College,  London,  and  formerly  Head  Master  of 
Mill  Hill  School,  Editor  of  "  The  Resultant  Greek  Testament." 
Edited  and  partly  revised  by  Ernest  Hampden-Cook,  M.A., 
formerly  Exhibitioner  and  Prizeman  of  St.  Jolin's  College, 
Cambridge.  Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net.  Leather,  43.  net.  Also 
on  Oxford  India  paper,  33.  6d.  net.     Leather,  53.  net. 

"  Every  intelligent  reader  of  the  New  Testament  should  profit  by  this 
careful  and  correct  translation.  Indeed,  none  can  afford  to  ignore  it  unless 
he  is  able  to  read  with  ease  the  original  Greek.  It  is  probably  the  best 
modem  translation." — Examiner. 

A  Young  Man's  Religion   and  his   Father's  Faith.      By  N. 

IVIcGhee  Waters.  Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top, 
23.  Gd.  net. 

"  It  is  an  earnestly  religious  and  well-wTitten  work." — TTie  Scotsman. 

Tlie  Resultant  Greelc  Testament.  Exlubiting  the  Text  in  what 
the  majority  of  Modern  Editors  are  agreed.  Bj'  the  late 
Richard  Francis  Weymouth,  D.Lit.  Cloth  boards,  23.  6d. 
net. 

Harvest  Gleanings.  A  Book  of  Poems.  By  Marianne  Far- 
NiNGHAM,  Author  of  "  Girlhood,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  delightful  sheaf  of  little  poems.  They  are  messages  of  love,  of  com- 
fort, of  sympathy,  of  hope,  and  of  encouragement." — Northampton  Herald. 

Morning  and  Evening  Cries.  A  Book  of  Prayers  for  the  House- 
hold. By  Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Job   and    His    Comforters.       By  J.  T.  Marshall,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

5unday  Morning  Tallcs  with  Boys  and  Girls.     By  Rev.  F.  H. 

Robarts.     Ci'own  Svo,  clotli  boards,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

"  They  have  the  marks  of  simplicity,  directness,  and  charm." 

— Baptist  Times. 

The  Baptist  Handboolc.  Published  vmder  the  direction  of  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Paper  boards,  29.  6d.  net ;    cloth  boards,  Sa.  net. 
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*The  Rise  of  Philip  Barrett.  By  David  Lyall,  Author  of 
"The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  &c.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  arresting  interest  c  f  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  characters.  Altogether,  >Ir.  Lyall  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  inter- 
esting story." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

What  Shall  this  Child  Be  ?  By  William  Brock.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Practical  Points  in  Popular  Proverbs.  By  F.  A.  Rees,  Author 
of  "  Plain  Talks  on  Plain  Subjects."  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Williams,  of  Accrington.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d. 

The  Ten  Commandments.  By  G.  Campbell  jVIorgan.  Pott 
Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  A  more  readable,  practical,  and  searching  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find." — Leeds  Mercury. 

A  Popular  Argument  for  the  Unity  of  Isaiah.  By  John 
Kennedy,  D.D.  With  an  Examination  of  the  Opinions  of 
Canons  Cheyne  and  Driver,  Dr.  Dehtzsch,  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Smith,  and  others.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

"  A  book  that  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  thoughtful  studenta  of  the 
Scrijttures." — Western  Morning  News. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  By  J.  Morgan  Gibbon.  Tlie 
Ancient  Merchant  Lecture  for  January,  1895.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  2s.  Cd. 

"  A  clear,  popular,  and  most  effective  analysis  and  application  of  this  great 
epistle,  this  magna  charta  of  the  free  Christian  Church." 

— C.  Silvester  Hokne. 

The     Bible   Story :     Retold   for   Young    People.      The  Old 

Testament  Story,  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.  (sometime  Fellow 
of  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge),  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at  Hackney  and  New  Colleges, 
London.  The  New  Testament  Story,  by  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.,  Principal  of  Lancasliire  College,  ]Manchester.  With 
Illustrations  and  4  Maps.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  a  book,  which  wiU  certainly  appeal 
strongly  to  the  children  tliemselves,  and  wiU  teach  them  more  truiv  to 
appreciate  the  Bible  itself." — Huddersfield  Examiner. 

The  Ordeal  of  Faith.  By  C.  Silvester  Horne,  SLA.  Medita- 
tions on  the  Book  of  Job,  designed  as  a  "  ministry  of  consola- 
tion to  some  who  are  pierced  with  many  sorrows."  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

"  We  have  read  many  productions  on  this  wonderful  Old  Testament  book, 
but  have  met  with  nothing  we  woidd  so  gladly  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
sorrowful  and  suffering  as  this  little  publication." — Methodist  Times. 

The  Earliest  Christian  Hymn.  By  George  S.  Barrett,  D.D. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  29.  fid. 
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The  Wife  as  Lover  and  Friend.     By  George  Bainton.    Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

On  the  Threshold  of  the  Marriage  State  ;  The  Sorrow  of  an 
Unwdse  Choice  ;  Facing  Life's  Responsibilities  ;  Wifely  Excel- 
lences ;  A  Wife's  Intelligence  ;  A  Wife's  Industry  ;  A  Wife's 
Restfulness  ;    A  Wife's  Affection  ;   The  Better  Part. 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  truest  sketches 
of  the  ideal  wife  we  have  ever  seen.  A  valuable  little  vade  mecum  which 
every  girl  should  read  and  treasure." — The  Liberal. 

Nonconformist  Church  Buildings.  By  James  Ctibitt.  Cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

"  Will  be  useful  to  church-building  committees  of  whatever  denomination." 

— Ardrossan  Herald. 

2/-   Net 

*0n  Seeing  Angels ;  and  Other  Papers.  By  Nicholas  Note- 
well.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,   2s.  net. 

Ideals  for  Qirls.  Bv  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Music  and  Morals."  New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  handsomely 
bound  in  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  23.  net. 

A  book  that  all  parents  should  place  in  the  hands  of  their  daughters. 

The  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles.  Being  Studies  in  the 
Characters  of  the  Twelve.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A., 
B.D.     Cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

"  Many  think  that  a  readable  sermon  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Let 
them  read  these  pages  and  discover  their  mistake." — Examiner. 

The  Model  Prayer.  A  Series  of  Expositions  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D.  New  Edition, 
cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

2/. 

Simple     Cookery.        Comprising    "  Tasty    Dishes  "   and    "  More 
Tasty  Dishes."     Over  500  Tested  Receipts.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,    23. 
A  book  that  should  be  in  every  household. 

My  Baptism,  and  What  Led  to  it.  By  Rev.  James  Mountain. 
Cro%\'n  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

Adrift  on  the  Black  Wild  Tide.  A  Weird  and  Strange 
Experience  in  Dreamland,  and  a  Nautical  Version  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  By  James  J.  Kane,  G.T.  Chaplain  U.S. 
Navy.     Cloth  gilt,   2s. 

Early  Pupils  of  the  Spirit,  and  What  of  Samuel?    By  J.  M. 

Whiton,   Ph.D.     New  Edition.     Crown   Svo,   cloth,   2s. 

The  Religion  of  Jesus.  By  J.  Allanson  Pioton,  M.A.,  J.P. 
Crown  Svo,  23. 
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COPYRIGHT 


LIBRARY 


A  New  Series  of  Books  by  Leadiag  Authors   at  a  Popular 

Price 

Cro-svn  Svo,  tastefully  bound  in  cloth  boards,  28> 

The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne.     By  S.  R.  Ckockett. 
Kit  Kennedy.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Cinderella.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Flower=o'-the=Corn.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
The  Black  Familiars.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 


POPULAR    EDITION    OP 
EMMA    JANE    WORBOISE'S    NOVELS 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s. ;      bevelled  boards,  28i  6di 


Esther  Wynne. 
Margaret  Torrinsjton. 
Husbands  and  Wives. 
Oliver  Westwood. 
Warleigh's   Trust 
Emilia's  Inheritance. 
The  Brudenellsof  Brude. 
A  Woman's  Patience. 
The  Grey  House  at 

Endlestone. 
The  Abbey  Mill. 
The  Story  of  Fenclope. 
Fortune's  Favourite. 
Nobly  Born. 

The   Heirs  of   Errington. 
Lady  Clarissa. 


Father  Fabian. 

House  of  Bondage. 

Canonbury  Holt. 

Millicent  Kendriclc 

Violet  Vaughan. 

Joan  Carisbroke. 

Sissie, 

His  Next  of  Kin. 

Thornycroft  Hall. 

The     Fortunes     of      Cyril 

Denham. 
Overdale. 
Qrey  and   Gold. 
Mr.  Montmorency's  Money 
Chrystabel. 
St.  Beetha's. 


for  other  loots  ly  this  Author  see  pages  12  and   10. 

NEW    SERIES    OP    COPYRIGHT  BOOKS 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  29« 
A  Morning  Mist.     By  Sarah  Tytler. 
A  Sister  to  Esau.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
The  Debt  of  the  Damerals.     By  Bessie  Marchaxt. 
A  Town  Romance;  cr.On  London  Stones.  By  C.  C.  A>rDRE\vs. 
A  Daughter  of  Fife.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr." 
The   Pride   of   the   Family.     By  Ethel  F.  Heddle. 
Unknown    to   Herself.     By  Laitrie  Lan'sfeldt. 
The  Squire  of  5andal  5ide.     By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
The  Bow  of    Orange  Ribbon.      By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
The  Scourge  of  God.     By    J.    Blouxdelle-Burtox. 
The  New  Mrs.  Lascelles.     By    L.    T.    Meade. 
Miss  Devereux,  Spinster.     By  Agjoes  Giberne. 
Jan  Vedder's  Wife.     Bv  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
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THE    *' FREEDOM   OP    FAITH"  SERIES 

An  entirely  New  Series  of  Small  Fcap.  8vo  Books,  128  pp.,  hand- 
somely bound  in  Green  Leather,  with  chaste  design  in  gold. 
Price   1  S.   6d.  net. 

The     Simple    Things    of     the    Christian      Life.        By    G. 

Campbell-Morgan,  D.D. 

The  Wideness  of  God's  Mercy.     By  F.  B.  Meyek,  B.A. 
The  Letters  of  Christ.     By  Rev.   Charles  Brown. 
Christ's  Pathway  to  the  Cross.     By  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D. 
The  Crucible  of  Experience.     By  F.  A.  Russell. 
The  Passion  for  Souls.     By  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A. 
The  Value  of  the  Apocrypha.     By  J.  Bernard  Snell,  M.A. 
The  Economics  of  Jesus.     15y  E.  Griffith -Jones,  B.A. 
Inspiration  in  Common  Life.     By  W.  L.  Watkinson,  M.A. 
Prayer.     By  William  Watson,  M.A. 
A  Reasonable  View  of  Life.     By  J.  M.  Blake,  M.A. 
Common=sense  Christianity.     By  C.   Silvester  Horne,  M.A. 
"  There  are  precious  things  in  every  volume,  and  tlie  Series  deserves 
siu-cess." — Dundee  Advertiser. 


♦The  Holy  Spirit.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  Cloth 
boards.    Is.   6d.   net. 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?  By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Growing  Revelation,"  &c.  New  and  cheap 
Edition,  250  pages,  cloth  boards,   Is.  6d.  net. 

"  Well  named  '  A  book  for  the  people.'  It  fulfils  its  promise  ;  it  is  simple, 
untechiiical,  careful  without  being  erudite.  It  is  a  reverent  book,  too  ;  a 
man  who  believes  tlie  Bible  to  be  inspired  and  the  Word  of  God  here  explains 
how  it  has  been  handled  by  modern  criticism,  and  with  what  results.  For 
the  intelligent  reader  interested  in  these  questions,  and  wanting  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field,  it  would  be  hard  to  fiiul  a  more  suitable  book." — The 
Speaker- 

Reasons  Why  for  Congregationalists.     By  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones, 

M..\.,  B.D.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  boards,   Is.  6d.  net. 
Women  and  their  Work.     By  Marianne  Farningham,  Author 

of    "  Harvest    Gleanings,"     "  Women    and    their    Saviour." 

Crown   Bvo,   cloth  boards.    Is.    6d.   net. 
Sunny  Memories  of  Australasia.     By  Rev.  W.  Cuff.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  boards.     Portraits  and  Illustrations.      Is.  6d.  net. 
Christian  Baptism:  Its  Significance  and  its  Subjects.      By 

J.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.,  B.D.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 

William  Jeffery,  the  Puritan  Apostle  of  Kent.  A  Message 
and  an  Appeal  to  Young  Nonconformists.  By  Chas.  Rudge, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.  net. 
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•Britain's  Hope,  Concerning  tlie  Pressing  Social  Problems. 

By  Jtxlie  Sutter,  Author  of  "  Britain's  iS'ext  Campaign," 
&c.     Cloth  boards.   Is.  Gd.  not. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  preaching  at  the  City  Temple,  said : — "  I 
have  been  reading  '  Britain's  Hope,'  the  latest  work  by  Miss  Sutter,  with 
the  blood  tingling  through  my  veins.  II  you  have  not  read  it,  I  should 
advise  yon  to  get  it  and  to  do  so." 

"  An  admirable  production,  summarising  in  emphatic  language  the  main 
■ocial  problems  of  the  day." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Seven  Puzzling  Bible  Books.  A  Supplement  to  "  Who  Wrote 
the  Bible  7  "  By  Washington  Gladden.  Cheap  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.   Is.  Gd.  net. 

Burning  Questions.  By  Washington  Gladden.  Cheap 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   Is.  6d.  net. 

Trial  and  Triumph.  By  Rov.  Charles  Brown.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards.    Is.   6d.  net. 

Reform  in  Sunday  School  Teaching.  By  Professor  A.  S. 
Peake.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  net. 

"  The  volume  is  the  best  and  ablest  on  the  subject,  and  the  Professor 
writes  as  one  who  knows.  .  .  .  Tlie  booli  is  timely  and  of  utmost  impor- 
tance."— Sunday-Srhool  Times. 

"  Should  be  studied  by  all  who  have  any  connection,  official  or  otherwise 
with  Sunday-schools." — The  Sheffield  Independent.  ' 

The  Forgotten  Sheaf.  A  Series  of  Addresses  to  Children.  By 
Rev.  D.  J.  Llewellyn.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Gd.  net. 

1/6 

SMALL    B00K5    ON    GREAT    SUBJECTS 

Pott  8vo,  bound  in  buckram  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 

The  Christ   Within.     By  Rev.  T,  Rhondda  Williams. 

"  Thoughtful  and  well  written,  and  can  be  read  with  interest  and  profit." 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

Old  Pictures  in  Modern  Frames.     By  J.  G.  Geeenhough  M  a. 

"  Bright  and   unconventional." — Glasgow  Herald.  ' 

The    Taste   of  Death    and    the    Life   of   Grace.      Bv  P    T 

Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D.  "^       "       * 

"  The  value  of  this  little  book  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  It  is  a 
bit  of  modem  religious  thinking  with  a  quality  entirely  its  own  The  writer 
is  not  an  echo,  but  a  voice." — The  Christian  World. 

The   Conquered  World.      By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D. 

"  Have  all  Dr.  Horton 's  charm  of  manner,  his  unexpectedness   and  his 
glorioiw   optimism." — The  Methodist  Times. 
The    Making   of   an    Apostle.     By  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A. 

"  Profitable  and  instructive  reading,  not  only  to  our  ordained  ministerq 
but  to  our  lay  preachers  and  others  as  well." — Christian  Liff. 
The  Angels    of    Ood.       By  John  Hunter,  D.D. 

"  Many  charming'  volumes  in  the  series.  .  .  .  None  bett^  than  these 
papers  by  Dr.  Hunter."— TAe  Liverpool  Mercury. 

Social    Worship   an    Everlasting    Necessity.     By  John  Clif- 
ford, D.D. 
"  Most  cheerful,  inspiring,  and  illuminative."— TAe  Church  Times. 
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SMALL   BOOKS   ON    GREAT   SUBJECTS— continued 
Types  of  Christian   Life.    By  E.  Grlffith-Jones,  B.A. 

"  A  thoughtful  little  book." — The  Guardian. 

Faith    the    Beginning,    5elf=Surrender   the   Fulfilment,    of 
the   Spiritual   Liie.     By  James  Martineau,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 

Second  Edition.      Sixth  Thousand. 
"  Full  of  lovely  and  exalted  ethical  teaching." — The  Methodist  Times. 
Words  by  the  Wayside.     By  George  JIatheson,  D.D.     Tliird 
Edition.     Fifth  Thousand. 
"  One  of  the  best  gifts  of  recent  literature." — The  Speaker. 
How  to  Become  Like  Christ.    By  IMarcus  Dods,  D.D.     Second 
Edition. 

"  CharacteriBtic  of  their  author  and  worthy  of  his  reputation." 

— The  North  British  Daily  Mail. 
The  Kingdom  of  the    Lord    Jesus.      By  Alexander  Macken- 

NAL,  D.D. 

"  Marked  by  spiritual  insight,  intellectual  force,  and  literary  feeling." 

— The  Examiner. 

The    Way    of    Life.     By  H.  Arnold  Thomas,  M.A. 

"  Puts  with  sweet  reasonableness  the  ease  for  undivided  allegiance  to 
lofty  ideals." — The  Speaker. 

The    Ship    of   the    Soul.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 

"  A  tract  for  the  times.     In  clear,  nervous  English  Mr.  Brooke  says 
many  things  which  need  saying." — The  Star. 

Ths    Christian    Life.     By  W.  M.  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
London. 

"  Marked  by  Dr.  Sinclair's  characteristic  simplicity,  earnestness  and 
force." — The  Scotsman. 

Character   Through   Inspiration.     By  T.  T.  Mtjnger,  D.D. 

"  Admirable  for  a  quiet  Sunday  at  home." — Newcastle  Daily  Leader. 

Infoldings    and     Unfoldings    of     the    Divine    Qenius,     In 
Nature    and     Man.        By    John    Pulsford,    D.D.     New 
Eilition. 

"  The  book  will  help  to  give  the  reader  many  suggestive  ideas  of  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man." — East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 

The  Jealousy  of    Qod.     By  John  Pulsford,  D.D. 

"  Worth  its  weight  in  gold." — The  Sunday-School  Chronicle. 
Martineau's  Study  of  Religion.      By  Richard  A.  Akmstronq. 

"  An  analysis  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  James  Martineau's  great  book. 
It  is  excellently  well  done,  clear  and  intelligible." — The  Spectator. 

The  Art  of  Living  Alone.     By  Amory  H.  Bradford. 

"  Very  attractive,    .     .     .    full  of  sweet  wisdom — allusive,  stimulating, 
encouraging." — I'he  Dundee  Advertiser. 

The  Supreme  Argument  for  Christianity.     By  W.  Garrett 

HORDER. 

"  Very  readable  and  suggestive." — The  Glasgow  Herald. 

Reconsiderations    and    Reinforcements.      By  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Ph.D.,  Author  of  "  Beyond  the  Shadow,"  &c. 
"  A  book  of  much  beauty  and  force." — The  Bradtord  Obterver. 
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•Storehouse  for  Preachers  and  Teachers.  A  Treasury  of 
Outline  Texts  and  Sermons.  By  J.  Ellis,  Author  of  "  The 
Seed  Basket,"  &c.,  &c.     Cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  prove  Berviceable.  Exceedingly  suggestive,  and  such 
u  the  busy  worker  will  be  able  to  utilise  with  ease  and  profit." 

— The  Christian. 

"  A  little  work  which  should  be  appreciated  by  preachers,  lay  workers, 
and  teachers.  It  gives  a  number  of  suggestive  outlines  for  sermons  and 
addresses." — Keucastle   Chronicle. 

"  Cannot  but  prove  helpful  and  suggestive  to  busy  sennonisers  in  search 
of  new  ideas  and  lines  of  treatment." — The  Scotsman. 

The  Comforts  of  Qod.  By  Richard  Glover,  D.D.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth   boardi,    Is.    Cd. 

"  Every  paragraph  is  pregnant  with  helpful  and  comforting  thought. 
We  cordially  commend  this  book  of  consolation  to  all  who  are  passing 
through  the  cloud  and  the  shadow." — Methodist  Times. 

"  Will  doubtless  find  many  appreciative  readers." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Ancient  Musical  Instruments.  A  popular  Account  of  their 
Development,  as  illustrated  by  Typical  Examples  in  the 
Galpin  Collection  at  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex.  By  William 
Lynd.     Linen  cover.    Is.   6d.  ;     cloth,   2s. 

"  The  book  is  unirjue,  and  lovers  of  orchestral  music  cannot  fail  to  be 
profited  and  interested  by  the  material  offered  for  study." 

— Ardrossan  Herald. 

The  Church  and    the  King:dom.     By  Washington  Gladden. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Is.   6d. 
"  This  most  interesting  little  book  is  heartily  welcome." 

— Morning  Leader. 
"  A  solid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian  Science." 

— Western  Daily  Mercury. 

Let    us    Pray.       A  Handbook  of  Selected  Collects  and    forms    of 
Prayer  for  the  L"se  of  the  Free  Churches.     By  C.  Silvester 
HoRNE  and  F.  Herbert  Darlow,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Is.  6d.  net. 
"  An  interesting  and  fascinating  volume." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

Race  and  Religion.  Hellenistic  Theology,  its  Place  in  Christian 
Thought.     By  Thomas  Allin,  D.D.  '  Fcap.  Svo,   Is.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  crammed  with  facts  and  ideas.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anywhere  in  the  same  compass  a  richer  collection  of  living  and  sugges- 
tive thought." — "  J.  B.,"  in  The  Christian  World. 

Short  Devotional  Services.  By  George  Aitchison.  Limp 
cloth.   Is.  6d. 

Thirteen  services,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Intended  not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement  the  usual 
extempore  prayer. 

The    Children's   Pace;     and  Other  Addresses  to  Children.     By 
Rev.  J.  S.  Maver,  M.A.,  of  Paisley.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  Cd. 
"  Mr.  Slaver  has  prodiiced  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  published 
for  some  time." — Bantjuhire  Journal. 
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♦The     Garrisoned     5oul.       Meditations     on     "  Peace,    Perfect 
Peace,"  by  C.  E.  P.  Antram.     Fancy  cloth,  Is.  net. 
•'  A  sweet  little  book,  full  of  Boothing  conifort  to  the  weary  waj'farer." 

— Western  Daily  Mercury. 
"  It  is  just  the  sort  of  boolf,  chaste  and  beautiful,  contents  and  binding 
alike,  that  would  make  a  pretty  present  on  a  birthday  or  a  Church  festival. 
Its  size  and  its  type  make  it  suitable  also  to  send  to  an  invalid.  Indeed, 
it«  cheering  chapters  would  to  many  such,  we  are  sure,  act  like  a  tonic, 
and  be  an  efficient  co-worker  with  the  physician." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

*Do  We  Need  a  New  Theology  ?     By  Harold  E.  Beierlet. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Ls.  net. 

"  Well  adapted  to  arouse  the  attention  and  to  guide  the  thought  of 
Beekeirs  after  truth.  The  results  of  wide  reading  are  used  to  good  pur- 
pose."— Methodist  Recurder. 

Women  and  their  Saviour.  Thoughts  of  a  Minute  for  a 
Month.  By  Marianne  Farningham,  Author  of  "  Harvest 
Gleanings,"   &c.     Cloth,    Is.  net. 

"  These  '  thoughts  of  a  minute  for  a  month  of  mornings '  are  the  out- 
pourings of  an  entirely  unaffected  piety." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  A  very  touching  little  book  of  devotional  reflections." — Christian  Life. 

Reasons  Why  for  Free  Churchmen.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones, 
M.A.,  B.D.     Small  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  net. 

The  Price  of  Priestcraft.  By  Howard  Evans.  Crown  8vo, 
paper  covers,  Is.  net  ;    cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

"  We  wish  for  it  a  very  large  circulation.  No  one  has  served  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  better  than  Mr.  Howard  Evans  by  his  labours  in  the 
Press  and  elsewhere." — British  Vi'celiy. 

Oain  or  Loss?  An  Appreciation  of  the  Results  of  Recent 
Biblical  Criticism.  Five  Lectures  delivered  at  Brixton  Inde- 
pendent Church,  London.  By  Bernard  J.  Si^ll,  LLA., 
B.Sc.     Cheap  Edition.     Fcap.   8vo,  cloth,   is.  net. 

"  Many  students  who  are  unable  to  follow  all  the  lines  and  results  of 
Biblical  criticism  have  desired  precisely  such  a  book.  .  .  .  The  treatment 
of  the  whole  subject  is  most  satisfactory,  and  appeals  throughout  both  to 
reason  and  religious  sentiment." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

1/- 

♦Animal  Gambols.  Comical  Pictures  of  Animals  drawn  by 
Louis  Wain,  Harry  B.  Neilson,  J.  A.  Shepherd  and 
others,  with  Stories  in  Verse  and  Prose.  Crown  4to,  coloured, 
paper  boards,  varnished  is. 

•Fireside  Fairy  Tales.  Full  of  Appropriate  Pictures.  Crown  4to, 
coloured  paper  boards,   varnished    Is. 

Animal  Fun.     Humorous  Pictures  of   Animals   drawn   by   Lours 
Wain,   Harry  B.   Neilson,   J.   A.   Shei'hekd,   and  otbors. 
4to,  coloured  paper  boards,  varnished,  is. 
A  delightful  book  for  the  young. 
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Louis  Wain's  Animal  Show.  Full  of  Pictiires  specially  drawn 
for  the  book,  with  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Coloured 
paper  boards,  varnished,   Is. 

"  •  Louis  Wain's  Animal  Show  '  will  cause  endless  amusement  in  the 
nursery,  and  the  difficultv  will  be  to  eet  the  fortunate  little  ones  who  receive 
the  volume  to  put  it  down.  There  will  be  tears  to  get  it,  and  tears  of  happi- 
ness when  it  is  obtained.  Tlie  contents,  like  the  matter  and  illustrations, 
will  fascinate  all  children,  and  they  blend  the  humorous  and  the  instructive 
with  undoubted  success." — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

Outline  Text  Lessons  for  Junior  Classes.  By  Gladys 
Davidson,  Author  of  "  Kindergarten  Bible  Stories,"  &c. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is. 

"  Tlie  book  is  siiiirile  and  practical,  and  will  be  found  suggestive  and 
helpful  by  teachers."— Swnrffly  School  Chronicle. 

Golden  Truths  for  Young  Folk.  By  J.  Ellis,  Author  of 
"  The  Seed  Basket,"  "  Tool  Basket,"  "  By  Way  of  Illustra- 
tion," &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 

"  Useful,  direct  and  easily  understood  set  of  talks  to  children." 

— British  Weekly. 

How  to  Read  the  Bible.  Hints  for  Sunday-school  Teachers 
and  Other  Biljle  Students.  F3y  W.  F.  Adenky,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  Lancasliire  College,  Manchester,  Author  of  "  The  Bible  Story 
Retold,"  &c.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Nineteenth 
Thousand.     Cloth  boards,  Is. 

"  A  most  admirable  little  work.  We  know  of  no  book  which  deals  with 
this  subject  so  clearly  and  adequately  within  so  small  a  compass.  It  speaks 
of  itself  niodestlv  as  '  Hints  for  Sunday-school  Teachers  and  other  Bible 
Students,'  but  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  manuals  which  are  well  worth  the 
study  of  the  clergy."— The  Guardian. 

A  Manual  for  Free  Church  Ministers.    Cloth,  Is.  net ;  leather, 

2s.  6d. 

Health  and  Home  Nursing.  By  Mrs.  Lessels  Mather,  Health 
Lecturer  to  the  Northtimberland  County  Council.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth.  Is. 

A  book  that  should  be  in  every  household.  Contains 
chapters  on  The  Care  of  the  Invalid,  Homely  Local  Applica- 
tions, Feeding  the  Invalid,  Infection  and  Disinfection,  Care  of 
the  Teeth,  The  Value  of  Foods,  Influenza,  its  Causes  and 
Prevention,  Consumption,  its  Causes  and  Prevention,  Digestion 
and  Indigestion,  Headaches,  Home  Nursing  of  Sick  Children, 
What  to  do  till  the  Doctor  Comes,  Habits  in  Relation  to 
Health,  The  Health  of  the  Town  Dweller. 

A  Religion  that  will  Wear.  A  Layman's  Confession  of  Faith. 
Addressed  to  Agnostics  by  a  Scottish  Presbyterian.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is. 

"  It  is  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  thought  and  catholicity  of  quotation, 
and  will  be  found  helpful  to  many  who  are  doubtful  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  religion." — Church  OazeUe. 
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1/- 

Helps  to  Health  and  Beauty.  Two  Hundred  Practical  Pre- 
scriptions by  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

"  This  little  book  contains  two  hundred  practical  prescriptions  or  formulae 
for  preparations  for  the  hair,  hands,  nails,  feet,  skin,  teeth,  and  bath,  in 
addition  to  perfumes,  insecticides,  and  medicaments  for  various  ailments. 
As  far  as  possible  technical  language  is  avoided,  and  the  directions  are  clear 
and  concise." — PfMrmaceutical  Journal. 

Morning,  Noon  and  Night.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Fcap.   Svo,  parcliment  cover  with  gold  lettering.    Is. 

"  Deeply  suggestive,  and  as  earnest  as  its  fancies  are  pleasing  and  quaint." 

— Dundee  Advertiser. 

Wayside  Angels,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  W.  K.  Burford, 
Minister  of  the  Wicker  Congregational  Church,  Sheffield. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth.  Is. 

Tasty  Dishes.  A  Choice  Selection  of  Tested  Recipes,  showing 
what  we  can  have  for  Breakfast,  Dinner,  Tea  and  Supper. 
It  is  designed  for  people  of  moderate  means  who  desire 
to  have  pleasant  and  varied  entertainment  for  themselves 
and  their  friends.  It  is  a  book  of  genuine  and  tested  informa- 
tion. New  Edition.  Thorouglily  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.      130th  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,    Is. 

"  No  home  ought  to  be  without  this  timely,  useful,  and  practical  family 
friend." — Brighton  Gazette. 

More  Tasty  Dishes.  A  Book  of  Tasty,  Economical,  and  Tested 
Recipes.  Including  a  Section  on  Invalid  Cookery.  A  Supple- 
ment to   "  Tasty  Dishes."     New   Edition.     Price   Is. 

"  Every  recipe  is  so  clearly  stated  that  the  most  inexperienced  cook  could 

follow  them  and  make  dainty  dishes  at  a  small  cost." — Pearson's  Weekly. 

"  The  recipes  given  have  been  carefullv  tried  and  not  been  found  wanting." 

—The  Star. 
Talks  to  Little  Folks.    A  Series  of  Short  Addresses.     By  Rev. 
J.  C.  Carlile.     Crown  Svo,  art  vellum.  Is. 

"  No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Mr.  Carlile  is 
master  of  the  difficult  art  of  catching  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  young 
people.  He  is  wise  enough  to  dispense  with  the  preacher's  framework,  texts, 
introductions,  &c.,  and  at  once  he  arrests  attention  by  a  direct  question  or  a 
brief  story." — Literary  World. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Jolm 
Howe,"  "  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,"  &c.,  &c.  Sixth  Edition. 
Nineteenth  Thousand.      Is. 

"  Worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Christian  student." 

— Methodist  Recorder. 

Rome  from  the  Inside;  or,  The  Priests'  Revolt.  Translated 
and  Compiled  by  "  J.  B."  of  The  Christian  World.  Third 
Thousand.      I-    ap.   Svo,  price   Is. 

This  pamplilet  may  be  described  in  brief  as  a  record  ef  the 
new  revolt  in  the  French  priesthood.  Its  contents  are  chiefly 
letters  and  addresses  from  priests  and  ex-priests.  These,  it 
will  be  recognised  at  once,  are  a  testimony  of  the  very  first 
order  as  to  what  modem  Rome  really  stands  for  in  relation 
to  spiritual  life,  to  morality,  and  to  intellectual  progress. 
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1/- 

The  Bible  Definition  of  Religion.  By  George  Matheso^t, 
M.A.,  D.D.  Printed  on  deckle-edged  paper,  with  red  border 
lines  and  decorated  wrapper,  in  envelope.     Price   Is. 

"  Each  of  Dr.  Matheson's  chapters  is  a  prose-poem,  a  sonata.  This  is  a 
book  to  be  read  and  re-read.  It  is  in  every  sense  '  a  thing  of  beauty  '  ;  it 
is  a  veritable  '  neclilace  of  pearls.'  " — C.  Silvester  HrmKE. 

The  Awe  of  the  New  Century.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A., 
D.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  Decorated  parchment  cover  and  deco- 
rated margins  to  each  page  printed  in  colours.  Gilt  top. 
Each  copy  in  envelope.     Second  Edition. 

"  A  most  impressive  and  delightful  little  book,  displaying  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  popular  r'astor  of  Hampstead." — The  Western  Mercury. 

The  Sceptre  Without  a  Sword.  By  Dr.  George  Matheson. 
In  envelope.     Pott  8vo,  Is. 

"  '  The  Sceptre  Without  a  Sword,'  by  Dr.  Georpe  Matheson,  is  worth 
reading,  and  that  is  more  than  one  can  say  for  the  vast  majority  of  booklets 
now  turned  out  to  order.  The  subject  is  more  important  than  ever  to-day, 
when  it  is  the  fashion  to  ignore  the  root  principles  of  Christianity." 

~The  Echo. 
"  This  is  a  very  charming  little  book — both  externally  and  internally." 

— Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Her  aid. 

Our  Qirls'  Cookery.  By  the  Author  of  "  Tasty  Dishes." 
Crown  8vo,  linen,  Is. 

"  A  most  artistic-looking  little  volume,  filled  with  excellent  recipes,  that 
are  given  so  clearly  and  sensibly  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  the  culinary  art 
will  be  able  to  follow  them  as  easily  as  possible." — The  Lady. 

"  The  contents  are  varied  and  comprehensive.  .  .  .  The  directions 
given  are  clear  and  reliable,  each  recipe  having  been  specially  tested." 

— Dundee  Advertiser. 

The  Divine  Satisfaction.  A  Review  of  what  shoiild  and  what 
should  not  be  thovight  about  the  Atonement.  Bv  J.  M. 
Whiton.     Crown  8vo,  paper.   Is. 

By  MARY  E.  MANNERS 

Crown  8vo,  Linen  Covers,   Is.  each. 

A  Tale  of  a  Telephone,  and  Other  Pieces. 

"  Narrative  pieces,  suitable  for  recitation." — Outlook. 

"  Facile  and  effective  pieces  in  verse  of  the  sort  that  tells  well  on  the  reci- 
tation platform.  They  have  a  pleasant  light  humour  and  a  lilt  often  like 
that  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  and  should  not  fail  to  entertain  any  reader 
in  a  jocular  mood." — Scotsman. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Caterpillar  (as  recited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brandram),  and  Other  Pieces.  Dedicated  by  permission  to 
Lewis  Carroll.     Fourth  Edition. 

"  The  first  two  pieces  are  quite  worthy  of  Ingoldsby,  and  that  reverend 
gentleman  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own  them.  The  pieces  are 
admirably  suited  for  recitation." — Dramatic  Review. 

Aunt  Agatha  Ann ;  and  Other  Ballads.  Illustrations  by 
Ernold  a.  !Mason  and  Louis  Wain. 

"  Excellent  pieces  for  recitation  from  a  popular  pen." — Lady's  notorial. 
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1/- 
Sunday  Afternoon  Song  Book,  with  Tunes.      Compiled   by 
H.  A.  Kennedy  and  R.  D.  Metcalfe.      Is.  net.     Words  only, 
1 2s.  6d.  per  hundred  net. 

"  The  airs  have  been  selected  and  arranged  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
R.  D.  Metcalfe,  and  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  collection  that  this 
edition  will  easily  supersede  all  others  and  give  the  work  a  new  popularity 
with  choral  societies  and  others  interested  in  church  music." 

— The  Scotsman. 

Christianity  in  Common   Speech :     Suggestions  for  an  Every- 
day  Belief.     By  J.   Compton  Rickett.     Demy  8vo,    Is. 


SMALL    BOOKS    ON    GREAT    SUBJECTS 

(Cheap  Edition) 
Bound  in  red  cloth,    Is.  each. 
Social  Worship  an  Everlast-      The  Ship  of  the  Soul.       By 
ing  Necessity.     By  John    ;  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 

Clifford,    D.D.  ^^^^^     ^^^     Self-Surrender. 

By  James  Mabtineau, 
D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Alartineau's  Study  of  Re- 
ligion. By  Richard  A. 
Armstrong. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.     By  Alexander  A, 


The  Taste  of  Death  and  the 
Life  of   Grace.    By  P.  T. 

Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The    Conquered   World.     By 

R.  F.  HoRTON,  M.A.,  D.D. 


The      Christian       Life.       By 

^\j-clideacon  Sinclair.  i  IVLackennal,  D.D. 

6d. 

Max  Hereford's  Dream.  By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of 
"  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "  Doreen,"  &c.  New  Edition. 
Price  6d. 

"  The  '  Dream  '  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  efpcacy  of  prayer  to  those 
in  Buffering,  and  Max  Hereford,  an  orator  and  philantliropist,  is  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  at  the  time." — NoUingham  Daily  Guardian. 

England's  Danger.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  Price  6d. 
Contents  :  Romanism  and  National  Decay  ;  St.  Peter  and 
THE  Rock  ;  Truth  ;  Protestantism  ;  Holy  Sckipttjrb  ; 
Ptjroatory. 

"  Good  lighting  discourses.  They  contend  that  Eoman  Catholicism  has 
ruined  every  country  in  which  it  prevails,  and  controvert  the  leading 
positions  taken  by  Koniau  theologians." — Scotsman. 

The  Ship's  Engines.     A  Parable.     By  the  late  T.  Campbell 
FiNLAYSON,  D.D.     In  vellum  cover,  6d.  net. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett  says  : — "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  issuing  the  article  in  the 
shape  of  the  little  booklet.     1  am  sure  it  will  be  ver>-  helpful  to  many  people, 
and  will  bring  light  and  leading  to  many  bewildered  souls." 

The  Institutional  Church.  By  C.  Silvester  Horne,  M.A. 
With  plans  and  designs  by  P.  Mokley  Horder.  Paper  covers, 
Gd.  net. 
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6d. 

CLARKE'S   SIXPENNY  SERIES 

Demy  8vo,  Paper  Covers. 
Thornycroft  Hall.     By  Emjia  Jane  Wokboise 
Jan  Vedder's   Wife.     By  Amelia  E.  Babr. 
St.   Beetha's.     By  EjniA  Jane  Wobboise. 
A    Daughter  of   Fife.     By  Aaielia  E.  Barb. 
Ourselves  and  the  Universe.    By  J.  Bkieri>ey. 

4d.   Net 

Holy  Christian  Empire.  By  Rev.  Principal  Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D., 
of  Hackney  College,  Hampstead.  Crown  8vo,  paper  cover, 
4d.  net. 

"  Rich  in  noble  thought,  in  high  purpose,  in  faith  and  in  courage.  Every 
sentence  tells,  and  the  whole  argument  moves  onward  to  its  great  conclusion. 
Dr.  Forsyth  has  put  tlie  argument  for  mis-sion.s  in  a  way  that  will  nerve 
and  inspire  the  Church's  workers  at  home  and  abroad  for  fresh  sacrifice." 

— L(md<m  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Unique  Class  Chart  and  Register.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Ridette.  Specially  arranged  and  absolutely  indispensable 
for  keeping  a  complete  record  of  the  scholars  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Meggitt  Scheme  of  Sunday-school 
Reform.     Linen  cover,  4d.  net. 

3d.    Net 

School  Hymns,  for  Schools  and  Missions.  Words  only. 
Compiled  by  E.  H.  JIayo  Gunn.  Cloth  hmp,  3d.  ;  cloth 
boards,  6d.  ;    music,  3s. 

2d.    Net 

The  Sunday  Afternoon  Song  Book.  Containing  137  Hymns. 
For  u.se  at  "  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons,"  and  Other 
Gatherings.  Compiled  by  H.  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  Men's 
Simday  Union,  St«pney  Meeting  House.  Twentieth  Thousand, 
2d.  ;    music.  Is. 

"  Contains  137  hymns,  the  catholic  character  of  which,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the  authors,  which  include 
Tennyson,  Ebenezer  Elliott,  '\Miittier,  G.  Herbert,  C.  Wesley,  Ihomas 
Hughes,  J.  H.  Kewman,  Longfellow,  Bonar,  and  others,  ^yhile"the  purely 
dogmatic  element  is  largely  absent,  the  Christian  life,  in  it*  forms  of  aspira- 
tion, struggle  against  sin,  and  love  for  the  true  and  the  good,  is  well  illus- 
trated."— Literary  World. 
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